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BOOK WEEK IN WISCONSIN, 1931 
Edited by Agnes King 


Wisconsin libraries in general followed the theme suggested by the National As- 
sociation of Book Publishers and held displays of books on foreign countries in the 
children’s department. Many of them also emphasized Foreign travel books and In- 
ternational relations in the adult exhibits. The brilliant travel streamer designed by 
the Petershams, and dolls costumed in the peasant dress of many foreign lands lent 
a touch of brilliance and a cosmopolitan air to many displays. Flags, globes, and 
maps contributed to the World friendship note. 


Many hidden title contests and poster contests were conducted, story hours for the 
year were begun and exhibits of hobbies and handicraft encouraged an interest in 
these subjects. On the whole, Book Week this year was a colorful and stimulating 
pageant. 


Appleton. A large cloth-stuffed 
“world,” with countries appliqued in col- 
or, symbolized the theme of National 


Attractive, pastel-shade “world” invi- 
tations to visit the children’s department 
during Book Week were sent out to par- 


Book Week, Around the World in Books. ents and school teachers. 
The “world” was topped by a ship, and 
little ribbon bands connected the coun- 
tries of the world with books about that 


country distributed throughout the room. 


Ashland. School children representing 
characters in children’s books, staged a 
miniature show in a store window. 
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Baraboo. The library had a window 
display in Taylor’s book store in connec- 
tion with the week’s observance, the dis- 
play featuring a poster which is in the 
historical library at Madison. 

There were two story hours at the 
library. 

——High School Library. The library 
had purchased a number of rather nice 
travel books this fall, and was anticipat- 
ing making an interesting exhibit, but 
the English teachers evidently had Book 
Week in mind also, for the pupils kept 
calling for travel books for their book 
reports until when the week of November 
16 arrived, there wasn’t one of those new 
books “in”! After all, probably it was 
more important that they be read than 
that they be exhibited. 


Beaver Dam. As in other years, the 
library club of the high school directed 
Book Week activities in the local institu- 
tion. A book prize was offered to the 
winner of a poster contest. A contest 
was also conducted among home rooms. 
Each group was given a list of jumbled 
letters and asked to formulate a list of 
well know fiction works. The room com- 
piling the best list declared the winner. 

At assembly The library and _ the 
Joneses were presented. 


Berlin. The Berlin schools observed 
Book Week in many ways. The High 
school freshmen class made attractive 
book jackets and wrote themes on books 
and the sophomores made illustrated 
book reports and themes. Themes were 
written by the juniors on the subject 
Books and Moods, and by the Seniors on 
Books Characters I should Like to be. 

The East Side grades also observed 
book week in many ways. Library furni- 
ture was added to the kindergarten room; 
the first grade had story-telling and the 
second grade story telling and the care 
of books; the third grade made book 
marks and were told about the care of 
books, while the fourth grade made a 
visit to the Berlin Public Library. 

A display of books about children from 
almost every country in the world added 
much to the attractiveness of the display. 
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A book thermometer to encourage 
reading was used by the East Side fifth 
grade; a book week play given by the 
sixth grade, book posters were made by 
the seventh grade and book themes were 
written by the eighth grade. 

A library has been made for the 
kindergarten house at the Washington 
school and story-telling is being used as 
a demonstration for the first grade. The 
second and third: grade have made a 
large chart on Books We have Read and 
the fourth and fifth grade have a book- 
let on Books I have Read, with original 
ideas on the covers and title pages. Book 
posters and book themes were made by 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 


Boscobel. The children from _ the 
grades and Freshmen and Sophomores 
from High School were our guests for 
the first three days of the Week, then 
all patrons and other citizens were in- 
vited to visit the library the last of the 
week. Circulation for the month was 
8800 volumes and many new borrowers 
were added. 

Clintonville. Book Week was interest- 
ingly celebrated by the patrons of the 
Clintonville Public Library. 

Christmas everywhere, by E. H. Se- 
christ, containing beautiful tales of 
Christmas in many lands, and the Twin 
stories by Lucy Fitch Perkins were dis- 
cussed for the children. Twenty new 
copies of the latter were added for Book 
Week. 

The story hours conducted by Mrs. 
Landon gave the little tots much pleas- 
ure, and they will be continued through- 
out the winter months. 


Colfax. Book Week was celebrated 
here by having the library decorated with 
flowers, posters and displays of poetry, 
biography, travel, history, etc. around 
the room. The people were invited, 
through the local paper, to visit the li- 
brary sometime during the week. 


Cumberland. Exhibits of new books 
augmented by selections from the Travel- 
ing Library Department were on display 
for Book Week. Seventh and eighth 
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grade pupils were given lessons in the 
use of the library. 


Delavan. Aram Public Library ar- 
ranged Book Week exhibits in the chil- 
dren’s room carrying out the Round the 
World Book Fair idea. Limited space 
made it advisable to group countries, and 
the following slogans were used on post- 
ers to designate groups: Our own Ameri- 
ca; East of Suez: Book Passports to Far 
Counties; Read your way around Europe; 
Toward the Equator; and Lands of ice 
and snow. Our globe was utilized as a 
center for general books on geography, 
history, and the people of the world. 
Maps, travel advertising material, post- 
ers, pictures, and transportation toys and 
foreign dolls furnished decoration and 
added interest. Because of the difficulty 
of withholding adult books from circula- 
tion, only two exhibits were planned, one 
a small bulletin-board display of books of 
varied interest and geographical location 
under the title Wider Horizons. The oth- 
er was arranged from a list obtained 
two years ago from the Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Library, in turn compiled from the 
list of 40 books prepared by the U. S. 
Bureau of Education, entitled Fifty books 
every boy and girl will want to read be- 
fore the age of 16. Mimeographed copies 
of the list were placed by the display of 
the books themselves for distribution. 
This exhibit attracted much attention. 

One morning during the week six 
classes of students from the State School 
for the Deaf were brought to the library 
to see the exhibits, as part of their Book 
Week observance. 


Durand. Good Book Week began with 
a talk on good books during the morning 
sermon by the pastors of the Methodist 
and Congregational churches, November 
15. A half hour four afternoons during 
the week was given to telling stories in 
the grades, also telling the children abcut 
good books. Talks on good books for chil- 
dren and reason for a Good Book Week 
were given by the Librarian at P. T. A. 
meetings of the rural schools in the 
county. 
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Fairchild. The beginning of Good 
Book Week was observed Sunday eve- 
ning, November 15, at the M. E. church, 
by a brief but excellent talk given by the 
Rev. Charles G. Brown, pastor of the 
church. His theme was The Benefits 
gained Through a Public Library. 

On Monday evening, November 16, a 
movie was given at the high school gym- 
nasium for the benefit of the public li- 
brary. Mrs. S. J. Wilson donated the 
use of the movie machine and gave the 
picture. The proceeds will be used for 
much needed books. 

Miss Lulu Hilmer’s pupils of the sev- 
enth and eighth grades of the public 
school designed and made posters for 
Good Book Week which were publicly 
displayed. Notes in the local paper also 
called attention of the public to Good 
Book Week and the library. 

On Saturday afternoon, November 21, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Morton conducted a 
story hour at the public library. Mrs. 
Morton related fairy tales and Mr. Mor- 
ton, science teacher at the high school, 
told nature stories which were of espe- 
cial interest to the older children. 


Fond du Lac. The theme suggested 
by the National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers, World friendship through books, 
was carried out. The new fall children’s 
books and also new copies of old titles 
were displayed in a Round the World 
book fair. We removed the books from 
five sections of shelving and displayed 
the new books on these shelves. Each 
section represented one or two countries 
and was so designated by flags and a sign 
reading Booklover’s England, or The 
Bookland of China and Japan. Flags 
were used as further decoration. 

Through the courtesy of a local music 
dealer, a radio was installed in the audi- 
torium of the library. On Wednesday, 
November 18, about six hundred children 
from the fifth and sixth grades came, in 
two groups, to listen to two broadcasts 
put on by the National Association of 
Book Publishers especially for Book 
Week. The children were told of the pur- 
pose of Book Week and were invited to 








visit the children’s room and see the 
books on display. 

All week teachers came with their 
children to visit the library and take 
out collections of books. Notices were 
sent to the mothers of young children, 
and many came to see the display and 
talk over books as Christmas gifts. 

The library has recently bought a new 
machine called the Multi-Stamp—it 
works on the same principle as the mim- 
eograph—and with it were made most at- 
tractive bookmarks advertising Book 
Week, and these were distributed at the 
schools, and we are planning to use it in 
connection with the Christmas display. 


Galesville. This year’s Book Week 
proved to be one of the most successful 
in the history of the Galesville Public 
Library—we say successful because of 
the interest manifested by the public in 
general. The whole program carred out 
the theme Round the World in books. 
The library was gay with streamers, 
posters, and flags of many countries. 
Special corners were arranged for Girl 
Scouts and Boy Scouts. The children’s 
table had in the center a little house 
made of books, patterned after the cover 
of John Martin’s Book for November. 
Peeping from the corners of the house 
were cut-outs from the twin books’ 
jackets. 

The big feature of the week was a trip 
around the world by way of the store 
windows. The local business houses co- 
operated with the librarian by decorating 
their windows to represent various coun- 
tries. Many of the windows were very at- 
tractive, displaying pictures and articles 
from the lands represented. The trip 
started from a furniture store window 
near the library, where an easy chair, a 
reading lamp, a table with a globe and 
books of travel carried out the thought 
of the poster displayed, Travels from an 
easy chair. 

A window of the local printing office 
with pictures of Gutenberg and an early 
printing press, and books new and old, 
reminded us that had it not been for 
Gutenberg there would have been no 
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Book Week. The land of the Midnight 
Sun, The land of pagodas, The dark con- 
tinent, The land of dikes and windmills, 
The land of cherry blossoms, and many 
other countries were visited. Books in 
each window relating to the respective 
country, made the connection with the li- 
brary. A contest for pupils from the fifth 
to the eighth grades in the local school 
centered about these store displays. For 
the best essay on My favorite window, 
and why?, the librarian offered a prize. 
Another contest was for children of rural 
schools near Galesville, in which a prize 
was awarded for the best letter to an 
imaginary child in any foreign country, 
each letter to contain a description of a 
recently read book. 

About eighty children attended a novel 
Story Hour, when Mrs. Gertrude Powell 
told stories of other lands. As each story 
was told, a child dressed in the costume 
of that particular country came forward. 

At a Girl Scout meeting, the librarian 
reviewed the book, Meggy MacIntosh, by 
Elizabeth Janet Gray. Each girl brought 
to the meeting, an article representative 
of some foreign land. 

The librarian also reviewed The golden 
stor of Halich, by Eric P. Kelly, for the 
eighth grade pupils, at the request of 
their teacher. 

A wonderful spirit of cooperation was 
shown by the teachers, the business men, 
and the community in general. 


Greenwood. A book title contest of 
jumbled titles was open to school chil- 
dren. 


Janesville. A special assortment of 
travel books, arranged in cases according 
to continents, was exhibited in the chil- 
dren’s department at the city library as 
a feature of National Book Week, de- 
voted this year to popularizing books of 
travel. 


Kaukauna. A hobby and handicraft 
exhibit was one of the projects undertak- 
en at the Kaukauna Free Public library 
during Book Week. Articles for this ex- 
hibit included boat and airplane models, 
bird houses, toys, mounted butterflies, 
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soap carvings, and kites. Girls exhibited 
the following articles: sewing pieces, em- 
broidery, art work, plaques, lampshades, 
drawings, and posters. 


La Crosse. Displays of books on In- 
ternational friendship, a contest of 
scrambled titles, helped to make Book 
Week a busy one at the library. Lists of 
children’s books were printed in the local 
papers with interesting and curiosity-pro- 
voking book notes. 


Ladysmith. A program was presented 
in the main room of the library, after 
which a silver tea was given. Story 
hours were held and the play Magic 
windows was presented. 

Displays of books were placed in down- 
town store windows and a group of books 
of interest to theatre goers was put on 
display in the lobby of the theatre during 
the week. 


Lake Mills. A Book Week observance, 
which proved more popular than previ- 
ous essay and poster contests, was a 
simple picture contest. Several days be- 
fore Book Week, letters were written 
to the 5th, 6th, and 7th grade teachers 
inviting their pupils to try their luck 
at the picture contest to be posted in the 
library during Book Week. 

The contest was this: Sixteen pic- 
tures from well known children’s books 
were mounted and numbered. The game 
was to name on paper the title of the 
book from which each picture was taken. 
Paper and pencils were furnished by the 
librarian, and grade and name of con- 
testant, also date and time of day en- 
tered was noted on each paper. At the 
end of the week the first two correct 
papers handed in were entitled to a book 
prize. 

Book Week came. And immediately 
any doubt in the mind of the librarian 
as to the “taking qualities” of the con- 
test was dispelled. A dazed wonder as 
to whether prepared stock of paper and 
pencils would “hold out” became the 
pressing question to worry about. That 
some of the children ran all the way 
from school to enter the contest at the 
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earliest possible moment was certain. 
Later in the contest week, mothers and 
teachers came to see the pictures evi- 
dently discussed at home and school. 
The children’s room was one muffled buzz 
of “what do you think this or that num- 
ber is?” 

To say that this simple contest, which, 
practically evolved itself, will have any 
lasting influence would be wrong but the 
children were entertained and seemed to 
enjoy having their knowledge of books 
tested. 


Manitowoc. Who doesn’t travel these 
days by fancy more than fact—especial- 
ly if one is very young, still of school 
age? 

A colored map of the world, specially 
mounted in the children’s reading room 
at the library, started the Around the 
World picture. From the nations out- 
lined on the map brightly tinted threads 
led the eye to books, readable books, 
that relate in story form the customs of 
those countries. 

Characters in the classics among chil- 
dren’s books left their land of fancy 
Thursday afternoon to take material 
form in a playlet, Bookland Friends. 
Miss Martha Petty, children’s libriarian, 
directed the playlet, which was present- 
ed as a part of the National Book Week 
program for Manitowoc. 


Mayville. We had an exhibit of new 
books as usual, also the forty books se- 
lected by the U. S. Bureau of Education 
to be read by children under sixteen. 
These are circulating freely now. Stor- 
ies of children of other lands were ex- 
hibited with the Book Week poster. 

Grade pupils visited the library and 
were given instruction in its use. 


Menasha. The librarians visited many 
of the schools in the city, with the re- 
sult that the Children’s Room has been 
quite crowded. Some of the children 
had never been in their new room and 
were delighted to come and also to attend 
the story hour which was held Saturday 
afternoon at three o’clock. So many 
children came that it was necessary to 
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move to the play room in the basement 
so that all could sit down. After the 
stories, candy corn was served. During 
Book Week the girls and boys were 
asked to each read one good book. The 
grown people must have followed suit 
for the circulation has mounted quite 
high this month. 


Milwaukee. The entire main corridor 
of the library was lined with books of 
all sorts, grouped according to subject 
matter. A feature was a grouping of 
cheaper books, in accordance with the 
reduced size of the average person’s 
pocketbook. Still another exhibit fea- 
tured suggestions for Christmas gift 
purchases, while another section con- 
tained books telling about the parts of 
the world in turmoil—China and Japan. 


Neenah. Members of the Vacation 
Reading club, grade school organization, 
presented a program at the library. Oc- 
casion was taken at this time to award 
individual prizes for each class. 


Osceola. The womens club sponsored 
the week’s observance and furnished 
prizes for the first and second places in 
the poster contests and book quiz. 


Reedsburg. An abundance of new 
books on exhibition at the library, and 
exhibits in the Free Press window, Post 
Office window, and Citizens-State Bank 
window were features of Book Week. 

In the Post Office window was a little 
Mexican village made by the Baptist 
Sunday school with books on Mexico 
grouped around it. 

The fifth grade children put on a lit- 
tle play for Book Week at the library. 
The Woman’s Club had an afternoon 
devoted to Book reviews. Book Week 
has become a regular institution. The 
papers mention it, the people look for- 
ward to it, and the teachers prepare 
for it. 


Rice Lake. In October, with the per- 
mission of the Superintendent of Schools, 
the teachers of the grades from second 
through sixth were asked to have their 
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children choose a book telling about life 
in some other country for which they 
were to prepare an exhibit to be shown 
at the library during Book Week. 

Each room was to have one top book 
shelf in the Children’s Room—the only 
exhibit space available. Thus when the 
fourteen exhibits were set up, the result 
was a colorful frieze along two sides of 
the room. . 

The books chosen included The paint- 
ed pig, Heidi, Seven little sisters, Little 
folks of many lands, The Nurenburg 
stove, and three sets of Mrs. Perkins’ 
twins. The materials used included 
soap, pipe-stem cleaners, paper cut outs, 
and small china dolls. 

The exhibits proved very interesting 
to grown-ups as well as to the children. 
Nearly thirty “twin books” were circu- 
lated the second day. 


Sheboygan. Rows of brightly colored 
A. L. A. Graded book lists encircled the 
tall columns leading to the room, and 
groups of eager children scanned the 
slips for their particular grade, leaving 
the marks of smudy fingers on the ivory 
tinted pillars. In the room itself the 
fireplace was adorned with the very at- 
tractive Petersham streamer and one 
table held a large replica of an open 
book, made conspicuous by the use of 
book jackets. Groups of new books for 
children of every age lay on all the 
tables. 

During the week, Miss Frances Mey- 
er, the children’s librarian, began her 
annual visits to the schools. A short 
talk was given in each room from the 
8rd to the 8th grades, including this year 
7 schools and about 68 rooms. Miss 
Meyer especially stressed the new and 
attractive foreign translations and urged 
the children to read the books about the 
boys and girls of other countries, in 
keeping with the idea of Book Week 
Round the World. Thousands of the 
A. L. A. Graded book lists were distrib- 
uted during these visits and the daily 
requests for the books suggested show 
that the lists have been put to their 
proper use. 
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South Milwaukee. Book Week was 
celebrated this year with a Round the 
World Book Fair. Our exhibit was held 
in our large lecture room downstairs 
which we hope sometime to be able to 
use for a juvenile room. The Petersham 
poster was made the center of the ex- 
hibit. A circular letter was sent to all 
of the teachers inviting them to visit 
the library with their children. A num- 
ber of the teachers accepted the invita- 
tion. 

A list of some of the best books on 
each country was posted and children 
were invited to take a trip around the 
world reading one book on each coun- 
try. A great many children have taken 
tickets for the trip so we expect our 
Book Week stimulation to last through 
the year. A quotation contest was held 
for the younger children and one of 
scrambled letters for high school pupils. 
Book prizes were awarded to the win- 
ners of each contest. 

Two tables of books for adults were 
on display, one of new fiction and non- 
fiction, the other of books and magazines 
on trades and vocations. A poster was 
made using the “Men Make Books—But 
Books Make Men” list given in the May 
1931 issue of the Wisconsin Library Bul- 
letin. After the close of Book Week this 
display was moved upstairs and the 
books allowed to circulate. The problem 
is to keep enough books on the table. 
Book lists, two juvenile and three adult, 
were made and distributed. A talk on 
world friendship through books was giv- 
en at the P. T. A. by the librarian. Cop- 
ies of the Bookshelf for Boys and Girls 
were distributed to interested mothers. 

Book Week was also celebrated at the 
high school library under supervision of 
the high school librarian. Junior high 
school pupils dressed dolls in the cos- 
tumes of other lands and dolls represent- 
ing characters of fiction. Costume books 
at both libraries enjoyed a heavy circu- 
lation. 

The English teachers put on a pro- 
gram where a number of foreign chil- 
dren came in the costume of native lands 
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of their ancestors and sang songs and 
did folk dances. Twenty-three nation- 
alities were represented. A Bookland 
Village similar to the one pictured in the 
Library Journal of October 15, 1931, was 
built by the libriarian and her assist- 
ants. 


Sparta. National Book Week was the 
signal for release of 150 new children’s 
books, and for display of curios from 
foreign lands in keeping with the slogan 
Round the world in books. 

The children’s room in the basement 
of the library building was alive with 
new books arranged on low tables. A 
table of Boy Scout books, one with Fairy 
tales, another with Animal stories, and 
the How to Make and Do tables were 
crowded. 

The central theme of the week being 
Round the World in Books, a table of 
books of other nations received special 
attention. <A replica of the Mayflower 
formed the background for this table. 

Exhibits of curios originating in other 
countries, were arranged in showcases 
on the main floor of the building. 

Co-incident with National Book Week 
Vacation Reading club diplomas were 
awarded to children who formed regular 
reading habits during the summer 
months. 


Stanley. A contest of book titles, dis- 
plays of travel books, and announce- 
ments of Radio book talks were adver- 
tised in the local paper. 


Stevens Point. In the children’s room 
groups of books representing the contri- 
butions of various foreign countries 
were arranged around a globe. The 
Petersham poster together with the book 
jackets and a bright poster were attrac- 
tively displayed. Beautifully illustrated 
books were placed on top of the shelving 
around the room. The first story hour 
of the season was held on Saturday with 
an attendance of 100 children. 

Carrying out the idea of international 
relations, there was a display in the 
adult department of attractive new bi- 
ographies, fiction, and travel. Besides 
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these there was an exhibit of older books 
with the label Old Friends Around the 
World. 


Washburn. Good Book Week was ob- 
served this year with a special display 
of children’s books. Parents of the com- 
munity were urged to visit the library. 


Watertown. A special exhibit of new 
German books was shown at the library 
Book week. The exhibit consisted of 
many new books purchased with the Wm. 
D. Sproesser memorial fund. The col- 
lection now has 122 volumes. 

Monday many children and adults vis- 
ited the exhibit of children’s books ar- 
ranged in a room known as Bookland. 


Wausau. The children’s department 
showed a collection of the Newbery 
Medal prize books. These books are con- 
sidered the best modern books for chil- 
dren and they may be borrowed at the 
library. Books about children of other 
countries were displayed with costume 
dolls representing the countries. 


Wauwatosa. The children’s section of 
the Wauwatosa library was a beehive of 
small humanity. <A special display of 
books, on history and other topics, was 
prepared for children in part observance 
of National Book Week. In one corner 
was a Round the World Book Map, From 
different counties shown on the map 
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strings led to books about these coun- 
tries on the table below. 

An interesting display of children’s 
picture and story books were also avail- 
able for circulation. 


Wisconsin Rapids. The exhibit of 
children’s books from many countries 
last week at the local library was well 
attended. Swiss, Polish, German, French, 
Seandinavian, Russian, Dutch and Italian 
books were shown, as well as books rep- 
resenting the Orient, the polar regions 
and Africa, not to mention a large dis- 
play of books of our own country and 
our American neighbors. With the 
groups of books from each country, were 
also displayed articles made in that coun- 
try. Unusual and beautiful articles 
were loaned to the library for this ex- 
hibit. 

In connection with the exhibit a pup- 
pet show was given each afternoon. The 
play presented was Jack and the Bean- 
stalk. The children offered to give the 
play, and made their own marionettes. 





Newspaper publicity and Book lists 
were also received from Oconto, Wau- 
pun, Viroqua, La Crosse, Racine, Anti- 
go, Portage, Oshkosh and Marshfield. 
Also a display of old books and literary 
relics was held in the new Central high 
school, Superior. 





INCREASING THE PUPILS’ USE OF REFERENCE TOOLS* 
By Winifred L. Davis 


This title might imply that there is 
perhaps a way, a patent process by 
means of which one may arrive at the 
much desired status when pupils, teach- 
ers, and all users of libraries are con- 
stantly and consciously increasing their 
knowledge and use of library tools. If 
I were to change this title, or give to it 
a sub-title it would be, “Are we getting 
results?” or, “Machinery Plus.” With 
a wealth of machinery and a growing 
knowledge of technique, what about the 
results?” 


The rich young man comes to mind, 
who in spite of his attainments, his up- 
rightness and his careful following of 
the requirements of the law lacked one 
thing, the possession of which would 
have made him realize his full inheri- 
tance. One cannot but be impressed 
with the vast number of aids, books and 
bibliographies on the subject of school 
libraries; outlines and lesson plans to 

* Introduction to a discussion given before 


the School Libraries section, State Teach- 
ers meeting, Milwaukee, November 5, 1931. 
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help in giving instruction in the use of 
books and libraries. For a decade now, 
in Wisconsin, the minimum requirements 
have been in operation, as to the li- 
brarian’s qualifications, and the recom- 
mended distribution of duties; as to the 
standards of book selection, and the 
standards of equipment recommended or 
required for an adequate library. There 
seems to be no doubt as to these things 
and their necessity. 

The question now is, or should be, Are 
we getting results? This is raised not 
because results are lacking; they are 
not. It often seems that we are not 
sufficiently conscious of these results a 
knowledge of which would, because of 
their abundance or lack, spur us on. By 
this time surely we should begin to see 
results, or if we do not, we should ac- 
knowledge the fact and then try to dis- 
cover the reason. Have we attempted 
to observe pupils in the higher classes 
to see if they are using the library’s re- 
sources with more authority because of 
their instruction in the freshman and 
sophomore years? Have we inquired of 
the college librarian, or of the teachers 
in our State Teachers colleges if the stu- 
dents are beginning to show more skill 
in using the library’s resources? In 
other words, are we so convinced of the 
importance of our task that with flame- 
like eagerness we continue our quest 
long after our responsibility to this or 
that pupil is past? 

Year after year, in the library field, 
as well as in other fields, there are cer- 
tain subjects on programs always up for 
discussion. They are always the “prob- 
lem” of something, and it is the same 
“something”, and frequently the same 
“problem.” For many of these “prob- 
lems” we already have sufficient experi- 
ence, and the results have been widely 
printed. We are familiar with the an- 
swer in most cases. Why not sometimes 
look in the back of the book and start 
with the answer? 

The answer to the question: “What is 
the objective of the library in the 
school?” we all know. We know it in 
the rich pages of Miss Fargo’s work; we 
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know it in Hannah Logasa’s volume; we 
know it in the fundamental principles of 
Martha Wilson’s School library manage- 
ment, and in Miss Eaton’s School library 
service. We know it in any number of 
articles and publications which have 
come out in abundance on this particular 
phase of library work, in score cards, 
measuring sticks, lesson outlines, those 
for the maximum number, those for the 
minimum. There is no dearth when it 
comes to aids, and to well marked high- 
ways of direction toward the desired 
end. 

Results may sometimes seem not in 
proportion to the standards, or to the 
requirements. If this is so, if we are 
failing to realize sufficiently on these re- 
quirements, or on the investment in 
standards, is it perhaps because we have 
had no high moments when we have even 
glimpsed the possibilities of the ma- 
chinery and technique, and its mastery 
by pupils and teachers? (Sometimes 
such a glimpse of the promised land 
makes us discount weariness, drudgery, 
and frequent defeats.) 

There is a decided thrill in the mas- 
tery of a machine, whether it is an index 
like the Readers’ Guide, the index to a 
book, the card catalog, or a tool in the 
manual training department. For the 
librarian who once senses this, and rea- 
lizes it, there is nothing that will fur- 
nish a greater impetus in the effort to 
accomplish for the pupils this great mas- 
tery, and to furnish them with a power 
which is for all the years ahead. This 
realization or vision seems to give to the 
librarian that intangible thing we may 
call “plus.” It must have been this 
“plus” that the rich young ruler lacked, 
and the poor widow possessed. It is this 
“plus” the lack of which makes futile 
the knowledge of tongues, or great sacri- 
fices, or the distribution of one’s goods to 
the needy. 

A teacher once said: “The greatest 
gift we present to the child is that which 
gives him the power to read and to in- 
terpret the printed page.” This the li- 
brarian must acknowledge is the great 
gift. The librarian in her turn must 
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lead the teacher to see however that 
this priceless possession depreciates in 
value unless there is given direction to 
the child in its use. Unless he is taught 
to use the technique and machinery by 
means of which he may come into pos- 
session of his intellectual and spiritual 
inheritance, the original gift remains not 
much more than a bauble, ora plaything. 

Let us say, then, that the mastery of 
the machine, of the tool, and the “plus” 
which is that leaven supplied by the li- 
brarian, must finally bring results. The 
machinery, or the tool may be only a 
dictionary, or an encyclopedia, and a few 
books; or it may be all the equipment of 
a modern school library. Let us be sure 
that as librarians we understand thor- 
oughly the full use of each tool, the com- 
pleteness of our aids, and indexes. Let 
us announce with enthusiasm each new 
discovery in the use of a tool; let us 
communicate our enthusiasm to others. 
Let us often re-examine our machinery 
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to discover if it is working as it should 
and if we are getting the full and best 
use out of it. Let us also occasionally 
consider the significance and the import 
of our pupils’ using each day a beauti- 
fully articulating machine, and handling 
tools potential with possibilities. Think- 
ing on these things brings to us an en- 
thusiasm, a driving power, which will 
outstrip all minimum requirements, and 
which mere standards cannot measure. 
Library work, with its routine, and ex- 
acting details then becomes for us some- 
thing creative. 

We may covet the experience of that 
librarian who many generations from 
now will be watching pupils who quickly 
discover for themselves wealth and 
treasures of the printed page. But that 
far off event can be realized only as to- 
day we appreciate the value of the task 
of laying the foundation. And again I 
say, let us begin to look for results. Are 
we getting them? 





BOOK SEQUENCES* 
By Grace M. Stevens, Librarian, Rochester, Minn., Public Library 


As it is the librarian’s duty to furnish 
books of nearly the same interest when 
substituting more desirable titles, she 
must endeavor to have an understanding 
heart as well as a trained mind, 

A request for the Tarzan books must 
bring to mind something about animals 
thrilling enough to claim the attention 
of a Tarzan-minded reader. 

For example, he might read “Bring 
fem back alive,” by Frank Buck—stor- 
ies of his experiences with wild inhabi- 
tants of the jungle while he was collect- 
ing for circuses; Seabrook’s “Jungle 
ways,” which tells of journeys among 
the natives of the Ivory coast jungle in 
French West Africa; Akeley’s “Adven- 
tures in the African jungle,” and “Jun- 
gle portraits”; Morse’s “My life with 
animals”; Cooper’s “Caged’; Smith’s 
“Red wagon.” 

To satisfy the man who asks for the 
life of Al Capone or Jesse James—tell 
him, that although there is no life of 


Jesse James in the library, there are far 
more exciting stories of the lives of other 
men. The one about Burton whose life 
by Fairfax Downey is almost as excit- 
ing as the Arabian Nights which he 
translated, is much more interesting. 

For the patron who prefers books 
about the Orientals, there are the Chi- 
nese detective stories of Biggers, “Chi- 
nese parrot,” “Charlie Chan carries on,” 
“Behind that curtain,” and “Black cam- 
el” which are shrewd, amusing and mod- 
ern. Sax Rohmer’s “Fu Manchu” stor- 
ies or Milne’s “By Soochow waters,” 
“The vintage of Yon Yee,” “Kowtow,” or 
“Lotos petals” by Mrs. White. 

The one who is considered the best 
portrayer of Chinese life is Mrs. Pearl 
Buck, whose “East wind, west wind,” 
and “The good earth” are two of the most 
intriguing pictures of the country. Born 


*From a paper read at the Minnesota 
state library meeting. Printed in full in 
Minn. Library Notes and News, Dec. '31. 
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in China, of missionary parents, Mrs. 
Buck has lived practically her whole life 
there and she has tried successfully to 
describe the people as human beings like 
herself. 

“Old Buddha,” by the Princess Der 
Ling is fascinating and the only regret 
upon finishing it is that there is an end. 

Then there are the locality novels— 
“Shadows on the rock” by Willa Cather, 
a tale of the simple life in early Que- 
bec, of the busy apothecary physician 
and his little daughter, administering 
during the silent, lonely winter to the 
Count de Frontenac and the friendly 
woodsman. 

Cronin’s ‘“Hatter’s castle’—a long, 
frank description of a character which 
is being compared to Hardy’s Mayor of 
Casterbridge. This, together with Du 
Maurier’s “Loving spirit,” are first nov- 
els of considerable promise. 

Naomi Royde-Smith’s “Delicate situa- 
tion,” and Victoria Sackville-West’s “All 
passion spent,” are both charming old- 
fashioned stories of English small town 
life. 

Then there are the books of non-fiction 
which have more human interest than 
any creation of the imagination. “Edu- 
cation of a princess,” by Marie, Grand 
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duchess of Russia, still on the Best-sell- 
ers list, “Story of San Michele” which 
all the doctors are so keen about, real 
live events in the life of a Swedish phy- 
sician who wrote of his experiences in 
France and Italy, and Steinhauer’s 
“Kaiser’s master spy,” by himself. 

The following editorial in a recent 
newspaper shows of what unexpected 
importance a book may be. 

“The power of a book is a mysterious 
thing—almost a frightening thing, some- 
times. Some of the most destructive 
bits of high explosive in the world are 
modest appearing little books which help 
cause explosions long after the men who 
have written them are dead and buried. 

“Mahatma Gandhi, for example, sail- 
ing from India to confer with British 
leaders in London, takes along as bag- 
gage nothing but a spinning wheel, a 
spare loin cloth, some goat’s milk, and 
a copy of Thoreau’s ‘Civil disobedience.’ 

“America paid very little attention to 
Thoreau while he lived and most people 
probably never so much as heard of this 
book of his. But it is dynamite—and 
through Gandhi, it is helping to blow up 
British rule in India. 

“Nothing is more powerful than a 
book.” 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Edited by 


Suggested List of Magazines for Chil- 
dren’s Room 


American Boy and Youth’s Companion. 
Monthly. $2. 


This old favorite, The youth’s companion, 
after a long and not inglorious history, has 
been absorbed by the American Boy. The 
consolidation combines many of the best 
points of both periodicals. Many popular 
stories with current events, contests and the 
like. 


American Girl. Monthly. $2. 
The official magazine of the Girl Scouts 
of America. 


Boy’s Life. Monthly. $2. 
The official magazine of the Boy Scouts 
of America. 


Agnes King 


Every Girl’s. (10 numbers yearly). $1. 
Official magazine of the Camp Fire Girls. 


Current Events. Weekly. 50c. 


A brief summary of leading events, pub- 
lished during the school year. 


Music and Youth. 
$2. 
Simple melodies. Biography of musicians, 
well illustrated. Music teachers and pupils 
find it useful. 


(10 numbers yearly). 


Nature Magazine. Monthly. $3. 


“Popular and non-technical, but scientific- 
ally accurate articles on all kinds of out- 
door life, plant and animal. Well illustrat- 
ed and useful for schools as well as for na- 
ture lovers generally.” Walter. 
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Popular Mechanics. Monthly. $2.50. 

Very popular with men and boys. The 
shop notes may be obtained separately in 
pamphlet form. 


Popular Science. 
to schools). 


Popular in treatment. 
some stories and serials. 


Radio News. Monthly. $3. 


A general periodical for older boys or 
adults. Much material on Radio is contained 
in Popular Mechanics. 


St. Nicholas. Monthly. $4. 

For many years the best juvenile maga- 
zine, especially for older children. Recently 
taken over by the Scholastic Publishing Co. 
and edited by May Lamberton Becker. 


Many libraries find the following mag- 
azines for adults are liked by the chil- 
dren if duplicate copies can be bought: 
Aviation, Birdlore, Horn Book, National 
Geographic, Radio News. 


Monthly. $2.50 ($1.75 


Includes inventions, 


Multistamp 


Evidently from samples sent in by 
some librarians the Multistamp, one of 
the exhibits at the State Library meet- 
ing, has won several librarians who are 
making use of it in attractive although 
simple publicity. These consist of book 
marks, book lists, and invitations clev- 
erly cut and designed announcing Good 
Book Week. (The children’s room at 
the Appleton public library featured this 
last.) Book lists, library rules and regu- 
lations, instruction sheets in the use of 
the library are only a few of the things 
which may be easily and inexpensively 
run. 

For those who wish to know more 
about the Multistamp, full information 
concerning various sizes, and prices may 
be secured by addressing, Multistamp 
Wisconsin Company, Colby-Abbot Build- 
ing, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Child Training 


Child training and parent education 
by Lucile Reiner Stebbing, Readers’ Ad- 
viser in Sociology, the Public Library, 
Washington, D. C., is an index by sub- 
ject to the contents of more than two 
hundred books on child training prob- 
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lems. Questions actually asked by par- 
ents, teachers and students served both 
as the basis for determining which prob- 
lems such an index should cover and as 
a measuring stick in judging the useful- 
ness of each reference considered. 

In manuscript form the index has seen 
much practical service. It has been used 
by librarians as a reference tool in find- 
ing the material on child training prob- 
lems faced by parénts, teachers and stu- 
dents; by study groups and group lead- 
ers in deciding which problems are out- 
standing and worthy of study; by par- 
ents and teachers wanting the best ma- 
terial available on the problem at hand 
or searching for possible substitutes 
when some book highly recommended 
was not available; and by authors inter- 
ested in what has or has not been writ- 
ten on subject and in determining what 
parents want to read. The price of the 
list is 75c, postpaid. H. W. Wilson Co. 


Outstanding Novels 


Because of numerous requests, the H. 
W. Wilson Company are republishing 
Ruth Melamed’s Outstanding novels of 
the 20th century from the Wilson Bul- 
letin of November 1931. To quote from 
the introduction, “This list of novels was 
compiled for the reader who desires to 
acquaint himself with thought-provok- 
ing novels ... a selection containing li- 
brary value and real substance.” 

The list is illustrated with portraits of 
the authors and contains one outstand- 
ing novel by each author. It is sold in 
quantity as follows, postpaid: 

50 copies $ 1.75 


100 copies 3.00 
250 copies 6.00 
500 copies 10.00 


Would be useful for checking purpos- 
es, and with certain exceptions could be 
used with high school readers. 


Geography Material at Small Cost 


Miss Booth’s very useful pamphlet 
Material on geography has been thor- 
oughly revised and brought up to date. 

Material on geography, which may be 
obtained free or at small cost, includes 
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commercial products, industries, trans- 
portation, educational exhibits, address- 
es of firms loaning moving picture films 
and lantern slides, of companies manu- 
facturing moving picture machines and 
stereopticons, maps and globes. 

Earlier editions were published by the 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
and are no longer available. 

108 pages, completely revised, 1931. 
50 cents postpaid. Send money order or 
draft. Do not send postage stamps or 
checks. Not sent C. O. D. Apply to 
Miss Mary Josephine Booth, Librarian, 
State Teachers College, 1536 Fourth 
Street, Charleston, Illinois. 


Other People’s Money 


The rescue of Germany and As noble 
lenders, two articles by Garet Garrett, 
that came out in the Saturday Evening 
Post, are reprinted in pamphlet form by 
the Chemical Foundation, Inc., 654 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. Other ma- 
terial dealing with the present economic 
crisis may be obtained from the same 
source. 


Soviet Russia 


The Amkniga Corporation,—sole rep- 
resentative in North America of the 
Central State Book Corporation Mezh- 
dunarodnaya Kniga in Moscow, —an- 
nounces the opening of a branch and 
stockroom at 30 West Washington Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

The Amkniga Corporation is the only 
firm in the United States exporting 
books and periodicals out of the USSR. 
The Chicago branch carries a stock of 
current Russian literature (belles lettres, 
non-fiction, etc.). It accepts subscrip- 
tions for newspapers and magazines 
which appear in the USSR. It has in 
its stores old and pre-revolutionary pub- 
lications, English-Russian dictionaries, 
etc. 

USSR in Construction is a monthly 
pictorial magazine (large size), with ar- 
tistic mezzotint illustrations. The whole 
scope and variety of the new construc- 
tion going on in the Soviet Union is re- 
flected in the photographs of the USSR 
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in Construction. Text in English. Sub- 
scription: 1 year, $5.00. 


Creative Hands 


Kunst und Handwerk, an arts and 
crafts magazine, established since 1851, 
is now published in English with the 
title Creative Hands. The illustrations 
in this magazine are fine examples of 
modern German photography, textiles 
and pottery showing up especially well. 
The articles on interior decoration and 
modern handicraft will be useful for 
classes in these subjects. The price is 
$1.50 per year, 10 issues; address, Crea- 
tive Hands, 545 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


Reading List on Manchuria 


In the New York Herald-Tribune of 
December 4th, Lewis Gannett supplied 
the following timely and valuable guide 
toward an orientation in the much dis- 
cussed problem of Japan versus China 
in Manchuria: 

G. C. Allen’s Modern Japan and Its 
Problems, published three years ago by 
Dutton’s, still seems to me to give the 
clearest and most objective picture of 
modern Japan of all the recent crop. Dr. 
Nitobe’s book (Japan: Some Phases of 
Her Problems and Development, Scrib- 
ner), is more interesting as an expres- 
sion than as an analysis of Japan.... 
John E. Orchard’s Japan’s Economic Po- 
sition (Whittlesey House, 1930) gives 
the coal, iron, wheat and soy-bean basis 
of Japan’s interest in Manchuria.... 
Lewis Titterton was saying the other 
night that some publisher ought to bring 
out a history of Manchuria. Shuhsi 
Hsu’s misnamed China and Her Political 
Entity (Oxford University Press, 1927) 
is that, and a good one, though, perhaps, 
over eager to prove China’s case. It is 
no mere rehash of Western documents, 
but a careful study, from old Chinese 
sources, of an obscure chapter in Asiatic 
history .... And C. Walter Young’s 
The International Relations of Manchu- 
ria (University of Chicago Press, 1929) 
remains the classic, if somewhat bony, 
resume of the history of the last forty 
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years. His three-volume Japan’s Juris- 
diction and International Legal Position 
in Manchuria (Johns Hopkins Press, 
1981) is too detailed for most readers, 
but if more editorial writers would read 
it there would be less loose talk about 
Japan’s somewhat ambiguous treaty po- 
sition. 

—From THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY. 


Books for Thinking America 

For those who want to understand 

world affairs Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 

ler, who has just won the Nobel Peace 

Prize, suggests sixteen good books. 

The New World: Problems in Political 
Geography. Isaiah Bowman. 4th ed. 
revised. World Book, 1928. 

The Path to Peace. Nicholas Murray 
Butler. Scribner, 1930. 

The Old Savage in the New Civilization. 
Raymond B. Fosdick. Doubleday, 1928. 

Since Then: The Disturbing Story of 
the World at Peace. Sir Philip Gibbs. 
Harper, 1930. 

The Pathway of Peace. 
Hughes. Harper, 1925. 

The United States and the World Court. 
Philip C. Jessup. World Peace Foun- 
dation, 1929. 

The World’s Economic Dilemma. Earn- 
est M. Patterson. McGraw-Hill, 1930. 

War as an Instrument of National Pol- 
icy and Its Renunciation in the Pact 
of Paris. James T. Shotwell. Har- 
court, 1929. 

Making the Fascist State. Herbert Wal- 
lace Schneider. Oxford, 1928. 

Making Bolsheviks. Samuel N. Harper. 
University of Chicago Press, 1931. 

Humanity Uprooted. Maurice Hindus. 
Cape & Smith, 1929. 


Charles Evans 


India. Sir Valentine Chirol. Scribner, 
1926. 

The Government of Japan. Naokichi 
Kitazawa. Princeton, 1929. 

The Development of China. Kenneth 


Scott Latourette. 4th revised ed. 
Houghton, 1929. 
The Five Republics of Central America. 


Dana G. Munro. Oxford. 
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Latin America and the United States. 
Graham H. Stuart. Century, 1922. 
—From THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY. 


International Relations 

There is, of course, special interest at 
this time in International Relations. 
This was particularly recognized in the 
list printed in the Wilson Bulletin item 
which has recently been sent to each 
Wisconsin public library. 

In this connection we are requested to 
remind our readers that the Wisconsin 
Branch of the League of Nations Asso- 
ciation and the Wisconsin World Peace 
Association jointly maintain a reading 
room stocked with material in this field. 
It is situated in room 300 Broadway 
Building, 707 North Milwaukee Street, 
Milwaukee. 


Magazines Offered 

Mrs. Mildred O. Green, Bonnie Oaks, 
Portage, Wisconsin, offers “several years 
of Atlantics, a few Forums, and some 
of the lighter magazines such as Good 
Housekeeping.” These may be obtained 
by application directly to Mrs. Green 
and payment of carriage charges. 


Lawrence College Alumni Reading 

The November-December list of rec- 
ommended books for the Lawrence Col- 
lege Alumni Reading service is as fol- 
lows: 

As we were. E. F. Benson. Longmans. 
1930. 

Alison’s house. Susan Glaspel. French. 
1930. 

America weighs her gold. James H. 
Rogers. Yale Press, 1931. 

Living philosophies—twenty-two repre- 
sentative modern thinkers. Simon and 
Schuster. 1931. 

Mexico: A study of two Americas. 
Stuart Chase in collaboration with 
Marian Tyler. Macmillan. 1931. 


Bibliography of Washington 
The State Historical Society has in 
the press a bulletin containing a bibli- 
ography of Washington material in the 
State Historical Library. The bulletin 
was prepared by Ruth P. Hayward, 
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assistant cataloger, and contains the ti- 
tles of about 650 items relating to Wash- 
ington, partly writings of Washington, 
partly books about Washington, and 
partly pictures of Washington. 

As a supplement to this bulletin there 
is printed, within the same covers, a 
short list of references on the life of 
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Washington from books to be found in 
the public school libraries of Wisconsin. 
This reference list was prepared by the 
State Department of Education. 

It is expected that the Washington 
bulletin will be ready for distribution 
early in January. 

JOSEPH SCHAFER, Superintendant. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


The students left for the holiday re- 
cess on December 18, as copy for the 
January Bulletin was being prepared. 
Thirteen weeks of intensive study had 
been completed, and all found themselves 
quite ready for the vacation which they 
had so well earned. The class had met the 
demands of professional study in a very 
sportsman’s like way. Several of the 
students ventured the remark that they 
never had learned so much in so brief 
a time. 

The last weeks of November and those 
of December preceding the holidays bring 
many topics to a climax. Trade bibliog- 
raphy and book-buying are completed 
and the final examination set. The four 
elective practice lessons in story telling 
are given, this year twenty-five joined 
the group and the results were most 
gratifying, Miss King reported. She 
also said a change in the organization 
of the course in children’s work brought 
the first book discussion before vacation, 
which added a greater book interest. The 
study of periodical indexes, a topic of 
the Reference course, extended from No- 
vember 19 to December 15, with the sec- 
ond part of the famous Panama Canal 
problem due on December 18, thus af- 
fording opportunity for its revision dur- 
ing the holidays. Periodical indexes and 
the related union lists, checklists, and 
newspaper indexes are now so extensive 
that Miss King requires a full month 
for their exposition, discussion, study, 
and problems. 

Book Selection during this period con- 
cerned itself with the discussion of books 
of travel, with a general lecture on the 


300’s by Miss Reely, and the evaluation 
of a selected list of books in the field of 
economics alone by Prof. Margaret Pryor 
of the Economics Department. The last 
appointment before leaving the “halls 
of learning” for world contacts was a 
seminar discussion of a few selected 
titles in the 300’s. The classes have al- 
ways been interested in their introduc- 
tion to a field of literature new to most 
of them, but this year, owing to the de- 
pression that keeps economic subjects 
constantly before the public, the response 
was unusually enthusiastic. Miss Reely 
also gave the customary lecture on Fic- 
tion during the last week, and on leav- 
ing all went with several novels of dif- 
ferent types under their arm for vaca- 
tion reading. Mr. Dana said “a librarian 
must always be reading” and following 
this dictum the class considered it a 
privilege to be provided with fiction for 
vacation and train reading. 

Cataloging during these weeks was 
concerned with corporate entry in con- 
nection with the cataloging of docu- 
ments. Miss Runge has recast the les- 
sons and introduced new documents both 
federal and state for the practice work 
in this important topic. Classification 
lessons were in the 300’s, correlating 
both with the document cataloging which 
is so largely a problem in the 300’s, and 
book selection which was concerned with 
the social sciences. 

Mrs. Davis continued the lessons in 
library administration and records, the 
lecture on Gifts appropriately coming on 
the morning that School closed for the 
Christmas recess, while the lesson on self 
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analysis for the circulation librarian ac- 
cording to Flexner, came so near the 
recess that all will have opportunity 
thoughtfully to measure themselves, as 
a basis for a discussion of the necessary 
traits in January. Two lessons on Parli- 
amentary Practice are included in the 
Administration course, and for these the 
School is again fortunate in its Uni- 
versity connections. Professor MacGreg- 
or of the Political Science Department 
presented the fundamentals in so prac- 
tical a way that the class found itself 
following parliamentary procedure in 
fully approved form when its organiza- 
tion was effected. 

Helen Heatley was nominated tem- 
porary chairman by acclamation, and 
Irene Varney, temporary secretary. On 
motion, a committee of three, consisting 
of the Misses Kelly, Hanby, and Hays, 
was appointed by the chair to nominate 
officers, to report at a meeting on De- 
cember 15. At the organization meeting 
the committee reported two candidates 
for each office. Nominations were made 
from the floor for president. As a result 
of the balloting the following officers 
were elected: 

President—Margaret Kelly 
Vice President and Keeper of the Log— 

Herbert G. Bruncken 
Secretary—Marian A. Addis 
Treasurer—Marguerite Cushman 
Entertainment committee—Ruth S. Bak- 

er and Mary L. Reed 

Bibliography and Concerning the Pro- 
fession, the courses carried by the Prin- 
cipal, reached the usual seasonal de- 
velopment. For the latter, the American 
Library Association, its constitution, or- 
ganization and management, its head- 
quarters, publications, and committees, 
the personnel of the A.L.A., especially 
its founders and leaders, periodical li- 
brary literature, and state library ex- 
tension agencies were among the topics 
covered. Practically all of the class 
joined the A.L.A., and all are reading 
regularly several library periodicals. 
During this course the leadership of 
Melvil Dewey came to be so highly ap- 
preciated that the class sent him a con- 
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gratulatory telegram on his eightieth 
birthday. The course in Bibliography 
began with a survey of old books and 
manuscripts as introductory to the whole 
field of this fascinating subject. But it 
soon branched into the more restricted 
field of subject bibliography, and the 
opening lectures on “How to compile a 
bibliography” and “Rules for gathering 
material” were given. Individual sub- 
jects for the compilation of the bibliog- 
raphy that is one of the graduation re- 
quirements were assigned. 

Instead of a term paper on the history 
of books and printing there was collat- 
eral reading of carefully selected titles 
and chapters, to enlarge the subjects dis- 
cussed in the classroom. Notes for future 
reference with authorities cited were re- 
quired. 

School Notes 

Norma Rathbun invited her class- 
mates of the story telling group to her 
country home not far from Madison for 
the last meeting. Christmas stories be- 
fore an open fire followed by red ap- 
ples, popcorn balls, and candy made a 
delightful conclusion of a fully worth 
while series. 

Miss Hazeltine was at home to the 
faculty and students at the College Club 
on Thanksgiving evening. All enjoyed 
exploring and examining this fine ex- 
ample of a Victorian mansion, the home 
of Col. W. F. Vilas, whose hospitality 
was extended to so many notable people, 
President and Mrs. Cleveland, Generals 
Grant, Sherman, and Bragg, and many 
others. Afterwards a new game of the 
presidents, founders, and leaders of the 
A.L.A. was played, followed by bridge. 

The Madison Branch of the A.A.U.W. 
arranged a Toy Exhibit at the Woman’s 
Building to display toys grouped for 
children of various ages and interests. 
Several of the class especially interested 
in children’s work made a point of at- 
tending, as related to their study of 
children’s books. 


Alumni Notes 


The sixth number of Alumni Jottings 
was published early in December, and 
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lives up to the reputation of all its pre- 
decessors. Mrs. Alma Brunsell Sumner 
15, the editor, is to be warmly congratu- 
lated on the stimulating content of this 
number, with the added interest of Mr. 
Lester’s portrait. 

Several hundred acknowledgments of 
the Directory of Graduates published in 
honor of the Twenty-fifth anniversary 
have been received, with others coming 
in every mail. All speak of the pleasure 
they have had in checking the list for 
old friends and associates, and in being 
put in touch again with their former 
instructors. Many noted especially the 
wide range of geographical location, and 
others spoke of the Summary of Posi- 
tions on the last page, which they con- 
sidered very significant of the outreach 
of the school and the extent of its in- 
fluence. There were few errors reported 
in positions or addresses, which is grati- 
fying, as the office hopes to keep an ac- 
tive record of every alumnus. Again the 
request is made to notify the School 
office whenever a change is made, in 
order that we may always have an office 
directory that is up-to-date. 

All alumni in active library work re- 
ceived a notice, mailed with Alumni 
Jottings, of a Who’s Who in Library 
Service, together with a blank for their 
own record. This is to be filled out as 
completely as possible and sent to Who’s 
Who in Library Service, 5381 West 116th 
Street, New York City. It is hoped all 
receiving the blank will surely respond 
as we wish our graduates fully repre- 
sented. 

Mary E. Dow, ’11, the globe trotter of 
our alumni, is off again, this time on a 
second world cruise, via the S. S. Em- 
press of Britain, Canadian Pacific sys- 
tem. 

A chapter of the thesis which Susan 
G. Akers ’13 presented as one of the 
requirements for the doctorate, Gradu- 
ate Library School, appeared in the Li- 
brary Quarterly for October. This chap- 
ter is entitled “To what Extent do the 
Students of the Liberal-Arts Colleges 
use the Bibliographic Items given on the 
Catalogue Card?” 
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Nora Beust 713 compiled the “Repre- 
sentative Selection of the Best of the 
1931 Children’s Books” published in the 
December number of the North Carolina 
Library Bulletin, 

Ethel E. Else ’15, librarian of the 
Bailey Branch, Gary Public Library, 
contributed an article on “Intermediate 
work in the Public Library,” to the Octo- 
ber-December issue of the Library Oc- 
curent. 

Alta Fifield ’16, who returned to the 
University last year to complete aca- 
demic work for the bachelor’s degree, 
was elected this fall to Sigma Epsilon 
Sigma, honorary freshman women’s fra- 
ternity, because of her high standings. 

Georgia G. McAfee ’16, librarian, 
Public Library, Lima, Ohio, contributed 
the article on “The Children’s Librarian 
and the Small Library” to the Wilson 
Bulletin for December. The program 
adopted by the Lima Public Library for 
a period of financial uncertainty is quot- 
ed in the A.L.A. Bulletin article on “The 
Challenge of the Depression,” as sug- 
gestive to other libraries. 


Clara E. Rolfs 716, supervisor of chil- 
dren’s work, Gary Public Library, is the 
author of an article “The Humor of A. 
A. Milne,” in the October-December 
number of Library Occurrent. 

Mary R. Kobetich ’18, librarian, Sta- 
dium High School Library, Tacoma, 
Wash., served on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Washington Library School 
for the summer quarter, 1930, teaching 
methods for high school librarians. The 
Washington State Department of Edu- 
cation had ruled that no high school 
would be accredited after September 
1931 that did not have a library with 
a trained person in charge. One hundred 
and twenty men and women teachers 
presented themselves for the training of 
the summer quarter. 

Elizabeth Royce Gribble ’18 writes, 
“my chief interests outside of my home 
are my Sunday school class of pre-school 
children, and work on the advisory board 
of the campus Y. W. They certainly are 
not related interests.” 
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Mary Moran Kirsch ’22 contributed an 
article on the “Wisconsin Legislative 
Reference Library” to the January issue 
of Special Libraries, 1930. 

Marian Clark Cecil ’24 has given up 
her Chicago apartment and with her 
husband is studying at Columbia Uni- 
versity this winter. While in New York 
they are sharing the home of Marian’s 
sister, Viarda Clark Brubeck ’22. 

Mrs. Gertrude Kosmoski Sterba ’24 
was toastmistress at the luncheon of the 
Oklahoma Library Association, on No- 
vember 11; she was elected vice presi- 
dent for the coming year. 

Lydia Wegner ’25, who has been an 
invalid for a year, is reported as much 
better. She is with her mother at 267 
N. Euclid Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 

Marjorie True ’26, who had been on 
the staff of the American Library in 
Paris for a year, returned in October, 
and is at her home in Shell Rock, Iowa. 

Dorothy J. Randall ’27 returned from 
a European trip just in time to serve as 
acting librarian of Ripon Public Li- 
brary during the leave of absence of 
Marjorie Shupe ’30. 

Jeannette J. Murphy ’28, who has been 
head cataloger, Notre Dame University 
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Library, since her graduation, resigned 
in December to accept the librarianship 
of St. Mary’s College Library, Notre 
Dame, Ind. She assumed the new posi- 
tion with the new year. 

Leona M. Reineck ’28 was married in 
the spring to Paul W. Krogh. Mrs. 
Krogh was assistant on the staff of 
North Dakota State College Library, 
Fargo, until October. Their home is 906 
N. Fifth St., Fargo. 

Jane Collier ’29 was married on Sep- 
tember 4 to Lynn J. Tuttle. Their ad- 
dress is 3000 Connecticut Ave., Wash- 
ington, D. C. She resigned from the staff 
of the John Crerar Library when she 
married. 

The classmates of Elleda V. Willard 
30 will be shocked to learn of her sud- 
den death on December 14. She was an 
assistant in the library of Connecticut 
College where she had been since her 
graduation. She had already made an 
enviable place for herself and the loss of 
so much youth and promise brings uni- 
versal sorrow and regret. 

The bibliography of Katherine O’Shea 
McCarthy ’31 on “Racketeering” was 
published in the Journal of Criminal 
Law and Criminology for November 1931. 








"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, "Round the Circle Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission 


Librarians familiar with Miss Hazeltine’s course in Subject Bibliography will 
recognize the descriptive terms applied to the different ways in which a book list 
may be arranged: the straight list, list printed solid, the discussive or literary. The 
form of entry may be: author-title, or title-author, with or without annotation; again, 
the list may be arranged by subject, which in itself is a form of annotation. 

It has been interesting to observe how the lists which have come to the editor 
fall into the divisions mentioned, and are represented as follows: 

Author-title: Markesan, Shawano, Watertown, Wausau; the same with annotation, 
or subject arrangement: Barron, Jefferson, Milwaukee, Oshkosh, Reedsburg; title- 
author lists arranged by subject: Antigo; the same with annotations: Appleton, Bar- 
aboo, Coiby, Eau Claire, La Crosse, Racine, Stanley, Waupun, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 
Rapids; solid text of author-title without note: Appleton, Burlington, Durant, Green 
Bay, Janesville, Racine, Superior, Wausau; discursive: Appleton, Fort Atkinson, 
Baraboo, Stevens Point. 
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Algoma. Since September 68 new bor- 
rowers have been added to the library. 


Appleton. The library has started the 
publication of a monthly list of out- 
standing books added to the library. 

With the beginning of the new year 
the library is inaugurating a new charg- 
ing system. It is a modified Detroit 
charging plan. The change is made be- 
cause of the great increase in circula- 
tion. It has also involved change in posi- 
tion of the charging desk. Identification 
cards are being distributed with the 
announcement that all outstanding fines 
must be paid before the identification 
card can be secured. 


Ashland. The following editorial in 
the Daily Press gives prominence to the 
library’s use of a borrowed window: 

“A window display that should be of 
interest to everyone has been placed in 
the east window of the Daily Press build- 
ing by the Vaughn Library. A large 
number of books on many subjects are 
displayed with cards urging use of the 
library and encouraging reading. Some 
of the cards read as follows: ‘Wise men 
buy books, dullards buy them never’; 
‘Climb as high as your capacities will 
allow, the library will furnish the books’; 
‘Learn more, earn more, borrow books 
from the public library’; ‘Don’t stay in 
the A B C’s of reading’; ‘Make your 
leisure time count’; ‘Read what mature 
minds have written for mature minds.’ 

“These and several other placards can- 
not help but make one think, and make 
one realize what a fine opportunity is 
presented for self advancement through 
the library. 

“All of the books on display and 
hundreds of others are available at the 
Vaughn Public Library. A moment or 
two glancing at the window the library 
has prepared in the downtown district 
will be a moment well spent. The few 
minutes that it takes to stop at the li- 
brary and select a book will be spent to 
even better advantage. The library is 
there for you and your benefit. Why 
not make better use of it?” 
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Baraboo. The library’s hours of open- 
ing are 10 to 1; 2 to 6; 7 to 9. The noon 
hour opening allows the use of the li- 
brary by the out of town pupils who this 
year number 610. 

The librarian writes: “We have added 
a new section to the filing case and have 
been busy refiling and checking the sub- 
ject headings in an old Readers’ Guide 
so by referring to the book we can easily 
tell if we have any material on a sub- 
ject.” 


Cambria. The library was closed for 
ten days during the month of November 
for interior decorating and improve- 
ments. Owing to the overcrowded con- 
dition and to meet the growing demand, 
a new store-room has been added, thus 
giving the entire main floor for the li- 
brary. Three new bookcases, each hav- 
ing a capacity of about three hundred 
books, have been placed, and the new 
children’s reading table is a valuable ad- 
dition. The newly painted walls and the 
bookcases, with their display of colorful 
book covers, make a pleasing appear- 
ance. 

A fine collection of books and maga- 
zines has been donated by Mrs. Angie 
W. Cox to the library. 

The circulation for 1930-31 averaged 
over 18 books per capita. 


Chippewa Falls. Instruction in the 
use of books and the library is being 
conducted by the librarian. Explanatory 
outlines are presented in the class room; 
the reference books assigned are stud- 
ied at the library; test papers later give 
the results of their study and are cor- 
rected for each student. 


Clintonville. The librarian reports 
that more readers now are making use 
of the reading tables in the library. 
There is also an increasing demand for 
good non-fiction which is resulting in 
more inclusions of such books in the 
monthly book order. 

In spite of many removals from town 
of Clintonville residents there is stiil an 
increased patronage of the library. 
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The librarian further writes: ‘The 
redecorating which took place this fall, 
now gives our library a very fine ap- 
pearance. Through the Wisconsin sena- 
tor we receive a beautiful picture of 
George Washington which has _ been 
framed and hung in a conspicuous place.” 


Cumberland. The librarian gives pub- 
licity to the copies of all legislative bills 
which are received by the library and 
are made available to patrons. 

The library has added the Saturday 
review of literature to its list of maga- 
zines for the year, and through the gen- 
erosity of a friend the library receives 
The business week, 


Delavan. The librarian writes: “More 
than a year ago we tried the scheme of 
shelving Western and Detective books in 
special sections. It has proved so suc- 
cessful from the standpoint of greater 
service that we are now using the same 
idea for historical fiction, with equally 
satisfactory results. The public likes the 
idea of doing their own selecting, and 
it is a real time-saver for the librarian. 

“We are also enjoying the success of 
an idea borrowed from the much larger 
Janesville Public Library. An old maga- 
zine binder, bearing in big print on the 
cover ‘New Books; Look this over’, holds 
securely the jackets from the new books, 
fiction and non-fiction. Cutting off the 
backs and the flaps minimizes the bulk, 
and releases some bulletin board space 
for other things than book jackets. Its 
usefulness to the reader far outweighs 
any trouble in keeping it up-to-date. It 
entails no expense, one decided advan- 
tage over mounting book jackets in scrap 
books for display at the desk,—an ad- 
vantage of special interest to the small 
library.” 


Elkhart Lake. An exhibit of heir- 
looms, some one hundred years old, and 
others two hundred was held in the pub- 
lic library recently. The library has 
been remodeled on colonial lines, and 
seemed an appropriate place for such an 
exhibit. It was sponsored by the study 
club; the hostesses wore colonial cos- 
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tumes and served cookies popular in 
colonial days. 


Fairchild. The movie entitled “The 
Kentucky Hills” and featuring Rin Tin 
Tin was given at the high school gym- 
nasium for the benefit of the public 
library. The proceeds amounted to 
$20.55. 

Story hours have been conducted by 
Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Morton. Fairy 
tales are usually given by Mrs. Morton, 
and nature stories by Mr. Morton. 


Fond du Lac. The report of the li- 
brarian shows that during November 
over 28,000 books were issued. 

Green Bay. The Marquette club has 
again presented the library with books 
in memory of Miss Minnie Kelleher who 
served for many years on the library 
board. The books are: St. Ignatius, by 
Hollis; Jesse and Maria, by Von Handel- 
Mazetti; Biography of Mary, Queen of 
Scots. 

Mrs. Robert Burton has presented the 
library a number of books covering 
poetry, travel and fiction. Some of these 
books will be used to build up branch 
collections; others will be added to the 
central library. 

The parents’ book shelf is increasingly 
popular, according to library assistants. 

Nine new steel stacks have been in- 
stalled, replacing nine wooden stacks 
which were formerly used when the li- 
brary occupied the old Vocational school 
building. 

The new stacks were secured through 
the $1,000 bequest of the late Mrs. 
George Green. They weigh five tons, and 
when delivered occupied one carload and 
required several days for transfer. 


Greenwood. Over a period of eleven 
months 13,120 books were loaned. From 
September to November over 1,000 books 
were sent to seven townships. During 
1931 new patrons have numbered 104, 
and of these 83 were rural. 


Jefferson. Two new members of the 
library board are Mrs. Henry Lane, and 
Mr. R. S. Smith, superintendent of 
schools. 
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Mr. Ralph Voigt presented the library 
with a three volume edition of Rock 
River Valley: its history, traditions, leg- 
ends and charms, edited by Royal B. 
Way, professor of American history, Be- 
loit College. 


Kaukauna. Circulation of 3,314 books 
in November was 314 more than in Oc- 
tober, and 891 more than in the cor- 
responding month for 1930. There were 
36 new readers added during the month, 
while 1,992 used the reading room. 


Kewaunee. The library has been pre- 
sented with a collection of butterflies and 
beetles said to be of the finest in this 
part of the country. Harold Kuehl and 
Sylvester Zeimer are the donors. An 
account of the work which has gone into 
this collection is quoted from the Green 
Bay Press-Gazette: 

“The collection represents numerous 
years of diligent work. The collection 
includes several of the rare species and 
they are labeled with both their common 
and botanic titles. The collection in- 
cludes specimens from several foreign 
countries, including Australia, South 
America, while others represent numbers 
raised in their own little ‘bug hatchery’ 
in Kewaunee. The boys spent many a 
night in the fields and woods where they 
hunted with flashlights and nets as 
weapons. The night, according to the 
young men, is the best time to make a 
‘catch.’ All of the so-called ‘domestic’ 
specimens were either caught or raised 
by the men.” 


La Crosse. County Library. Inter- 
esting publicity comes from the La 
Crosse county library. In the advertis- 
ing list of the County Agent a circular 
in November bearing Thanksgiving 
greetings gave the information concern- 
ing the county library service. Under 
the heading “What La Crosse County 
Library Will Do for You” were listed the 
following: 

It will give you a chance to read new 
books. 

It will give you a book on any subject 
you wish. 
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It will provide material for programs of 
all kinds—church, school, community, 
literary and debating clubs, drama 
groups, 4-H clubs and all kinds of 
county activities. 

It will give the children the same op- 
portunities that the city children have 
—namely, good books to read for 
pleasure and information. 

It will furnish books to the children, to 
the adults of the community and read- 
ing circle books to the teachers as well 
as other reading materials, both for 
pleasure and study. 

It will try to fill all requests, whether 
made by telephone or mail or in per- 
son. 

To make a summary—lIt will “open the 
door to a good kind of life on the farm 
and in the rural communities.” 

Is your community going to give a 
play? If so, we have a number of new, 
one, two or three act plays from which 
you may choose. 

List of interesting subjects, which you 
may get at the La Crosse County Li- 
brary: Books on Travel; Books on 
Poetry; Books on Gardening; Books on 
Landscaping; Books on _ Biography; 
Books on Aviation; Books on Radio; 
Books and Magazines on Mechanics. 

Mail all communications to the La 
Crosse County Library, Court House An- 
nex, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

The interesting report of the librarian 
is being saved for the county number of 
the Bulletin. 


Lancaster. Three former residents 
have presented the library with certain 
books of distinction: Our times, three 
volumes from Mrs. Mabel Bushnell, Port- 
land, Oregon; Forty-niners, and Adams, 
Epic of America from Henry Rothschild, 
St. Paul. Louis Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
has contributed several religious books. 


Madison. The study and analysis of 
the library’s present methods and rou- 
tines in relation to the increasing de- 
mands upon its service have resulted in 
some changes or modifications without a 
radical departure from the original idea. 
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Service at the loan desk, as a result, 
is handled more advantageously to both 
sides of the loan desk by distributing 
the public according to the kind of serv- 
ice desired. Those wanting to register 
do so at the center. The books brought 
back for discharging are placed at the 
right side of the desk, and those to be 
charged are presented at the left hand. 
The whole plan is based upon “the move- 
ment of people,” as Miss Smith ex- 
plained. With the public becoming ac- 
customed to traffic control, there is an 
intelligent response to the library’s ap- 
plication of such a principle. 

Some change in the usual method of 
rental books has also eliminated certain 
steps in a routine which with heavier de- 
mands must be adjusted to maintain 
maximum service. 

The rental books are paid for when 
taken. There is no need to make the 
record of this, since such a book is not 
drawn without being paid for in advance, 
a flat rate being charged for the week. 

Librarian and staff are continuing to 
study ways and means to meet the con- 
stantly growing demands, and often a 
simple readjustment of a practice re- 
sults. 


Mellen. The library has been the re- 
cipient recently of about 100 volumes, in- 
cluding an encyclopedia set. 


Menasha. With a circulation of 8,903 
books in November the library showed 
a gain of 1,901 over November of 1930. 
During the same month 181 students 
were assisted; the reading room attract- 
ed 1,956 persons. New readers regis- 
tered numbered 111, and 243 books were 
prepared for circulation. 


Neenah. The library reported a gain 
in circulation of 1,000 books for Novem- 
ber over the corresponding month in 
1930. There were 1,691 who used the 
reading and reference rooms during No- 
vember, which is also an increase over 
preceding months. 


Oshkosh. For ten months of the pres- 
ent year each month showed a decided 
increase over the corresponding month 
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for 1930. The expectation was that this 
would also be true for the remaining 
two months. The date of November 21, 
had, up to that time, marked the day 
as a record breaker when 1,429 volumes 
were circulated. 


A recent gift of books and magazines 
from Mrs. John Kuehler included valu- 
able additions to be made to the collec- 
tion. Among them were four volumes 
of the magazine of American history. 


Reedsburg. A new low stack has been 
added to the library recently. A gift of 
money purchased the Pageant of Ameri- 
ca, and from the library’s own book fund 
the United States Catalog with supple- 
ment and the New Larned were pur- 
chased. 


Richland Center. A fee of $1 per year 
is to be charged to non-resident borrow- 
ers. 


During a part of the summer the fic- 
tion collection was weeded, especially 
modern fiction not recently read (illus- 
trating the importance of the year in the 
date stamp). These were shelved in the 
basement to await decision of complete 
withdrawal after sufficient lapse of time 
in order to be sure that there is no fur- 
ther demand. The catalog cards, still 
remaining in the catalog, were marked 
B. The weeding was made imperative 
by the crowded condition of the shelves. 

A junior high school library club of 
20 members was organized in the fall 
under the direction of one of the teach- 
ers. They meet every Saturday morning 
in the public library for lessons, and in 
relays they assist the librarian in shelv- 
ing, mechanical practice, and mending. 
There is also a senior high school club 
to assist the high school librarian. 

Mrs. Smith, librarian, is keeping an 
interesting scrapbook of library publi- 
city from both the Richland Center pa- 
per, the High School paper, and the 
“Richland Center News” appearing in 
the Wisconsin State Journal. This last 
is quite widely read in the community, 
evidenced by immediate calls for books 
noted. 
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Sparta. The library held an interest- 
ing exhibit of foreign articles loaned by 
owners who, in many cases, had person- 
ally secured them in their travels. The 
local paper listed the articles and those 
who loaned them, as well as those who 
furnished cases for the very unusual 
number of valuable articles. Those con- 
tributing to the exhibit were, Mr. and 
Mrs. S. C. Letson, Mrs. E. B. Baldwin, 
L. T. Hill, Mrs. Loren Austin, Miss Mary 
Morrow, Mrs. Paul Schaller. The whole 
world appeared to be represented in the 
hundred or more articles. 


Stanley. The library has received from 
Mrs. Tom Foster a collection of books, 
chiefly classics; from Mrs. Carsten Olson 
a number of Norwegian books, 


Stevens Point. A large American flag, 
five by eight and one-half feet, was pre- 
sented to the library by General E. E. 
McGlachlin of Washington, D. C. The 
flag has a historical background in that 
it flew over the headquarters of the 
First division at Montabaur, Germany, 
in the Coblenz bridgehead, during the 
American period of occupation in 1918- 
1919. 

The first story hour of the season at- 
tracted 100 children. The stories were 
told by students from the State Teachers 
College. 


Superior. Inventorying, going over the 
collection and accessions for various 
reasons have brought to light certain in- 
teresting beginnings about the Superior 
public library. The librarian writes: 
“The Eye of the Northwest reverentially 
cherished in the library vault yielded the 
enclosed morsel of history. Mr. Sunder- 
land has served continuously on the 
board since 1889, being president most 
of the time. He was, the report adds, 
the first teacher in what is now the main 
part of Superior and ‘opened school in 
1885 with eleven pupils.’” The excerpt 
referred to follows: 

PuBLIC LIBRARY—In 1869 James Bor- 
don, Thomas Clark and Thomas H. Ho- 
gan were instrumental in forming a li- 
brary association in old Superior which, 
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by means of begging, purchase, exchange 
and the proceeds of entertainments giv- 
en for that purpose, succeeded in ac- 
cumulating a very good library for the 
use of the public. Hard times and emi- 
gration finally wiped out the association, 
the remnant of its collection of books 
going finally to the Endion Club. On 
April 2, 1888, Lincoln Lodge of Good 
Templars, West end, appointed commit- 
tees for the purpose of raising funds to 
open a free reading room, the work being 
left to Alex. McEachern, Rev. T. F. 
Rouse and J. Housen. They were re- 
markably successful, time and circum- 
stances considered. Having secured room 
and periodicals, Miss Mattie Smith was 
made librarian at a salary of $20 per 
month. The plan proved so burdensome, 
however, to those who were willing, that 
the village council was induced to take 
hold of the matter and establish a pub- 
lic library. The first meeting of the new 
library board, consisting of W. D. Dwy- 
er, C. H. Sunderland, H. S. Butler, W. 
D. Vernam, H. E. Ticknor, I. W. Gates 
and J. G. A. Le Blanc, was held on De- 
cember 14, 1888. In January, 1889 the 
assets and debts of the free reading 
room were accepted and an order issued 
for the purchase of literature to the 
value of $1,000. The books were re- 
ceived in May, 1889. Some donations and 
new purchases have since added to the 
collection, which now numbers 2,200 vol- 
umes. 

From Eye of the North-West, first an- 
nual report of the statistician of Superi- 
or, Wisconsin, for the year 1889. 

There have been 6,795 books stolen 
from the library since 1927. The average 
per year has been about 1,700. An an- 
alysis of the loss shows that the greater 
number missing are from the adult col- 
lection; fiction leads the list with the 
“wild west” type predominating. Next 
are those on sports and games; useful 
arts such as radio, aeronautics; books of 
plays, and volumes dealing with soci- 
ology and education. 

The librarian reports that every so 
often a book is received through the 
mail, which has been missing many 
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years. One book missing since 1916 was 
recently so received. Frequently the bus 
company reports found library books. 
Welfare workers come across such books, 
and new tenants moving into a house 
often return library books left by the 
former tenant. But, as the librarian 
states, replacements for the missing will 
have been made long before the books 
appear again. 


Two Rivers. An exhibit of articles 
from the Orient grouped with books to 
explain and interpret the life from which 
they came was of special interest to pa- 
trons of the library. Miss Julia Ham- 
mel who made a three months tour of 
the Orient the past summer made this 
unusual exhibit possible. 


Watertown. A portion of the public 
library is being set aside for a historical 
museum. This is stimulated by the large 
number of things of historical interest 
which are available, and also the in- 
creases of space following the Cole addi- 
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tion to the library, which gives adequate 
room for the care of such a collection. 


Whitewater. Shelving has been in- 
stalled in the basement to take care of 
older sets of magazines, and books in 
less demand, so that room is available 
for the library’s growing collection of 
new accessions. 

Recently it was voted to spend at once 
$200 on books especially needed, and 
with emphasis upon science and useful 
arts. 

A new twenty-tray catalog cabinet has 
been purchased. 

A story hour planned for 27 at which 
77 came is one indication of the library’s 
popularity with the boys and girls. 


Wisconsin Rapids. Through the gen- 
erosity of the Literature and Library 
department of the local Federation of 
Women’s clubs the library was present- 
ed with a number of books of literature. 

The library is to receive the books of 
the International Mind Alcove, from the 
Carnegie Foundation. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Fifty-fourth Annual Conference 


New Orleans, Roosevelt Hotel, April 25-30, 1932 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Must we have big books? In the case of several books included in our list in re- 
cent months it has been necessary to call attention to the fact that the price of the 
book seemed high for the amount of reading matter offered. In other instances, 
books have been omitted from the list entirely because of this factor. We refer par- 
ticularly to those books of large size in which padding, in the form of large type, 
generous leading, wide margins, thick paper, gives the appearance of bulk. Books 
of Travel are the most frequent offenders, for there seems to be a tradition that 
books of Travel must be large. The quantity test is not the most important one to 
apply to a book, to be sure, and perhaps the advantages of large, clear type and an 
attractive looking page quite outweigh it, but it does seem to us that in these times, 
when economies are forced upon us, a price of $4. or more for a book that runs to 
little over 40,000 words (which is about half the length of Willa Cather’s short novel, 
Shadows on the rock), is exorbitant. 


Another recent practice which all book buyers must deplore in these times is that 
of raising the price of a book after it has gone on sale. The two examples in mind 
are Larry, by Foster, noted in this issue, and The epic of America, by Adams. In 
both cases the increase in price came after the book had established its popularity. 

M. EK. R: 


Book Selection Aids 


Bacon, Corinne, comp. Standard Catalog 
for Public libraries: Fiction section. 
rev ed. 1931. 207p. Wilson (service 
basis) 823 
An annotated list of 2100 novels, revised 

from the 1923 edition. Out of print books 

from the earlier edition are listed by author 


Philosophy and Religion 


Adler, Alfred. What life should mean 
to you. 1931. 300p. Little, $3. 131 


The author is a well-known Viennese psy- 
chologist who has lectured in this country. 
He has been particularly interested in prob- 
lems of childhood, is not an extremist, and 


hs his book should be interesting and helpful 
and title. to many. 
-e Booklist 28:90 Nov. ’3 
Matson, Charlotte, comp. Books for See Booklist 28:9¢ Nov. ‘31 


tired eyes. 1931. 58p. A. L. A. 50c. 
A list of books in large type. Revised from 
an earlier edition. 


Dewey, John. Philosophy and civiliza- 
tion. 1931. 334p. Minton, $5. 190 


A collection of distinguished essays, with 
one exception, reprinted from magazines. For 
larger iibraries. 

See Booklist 28:90 Nov. ’31 


Sears, Minnie E. Standard catalog for 
public libraries: Literature and phil- 
ology section. 1931. 244p. Wilson, 


(service basis) 016.8 , . : 
An annotated list of 1600 titles, with a Flynn, John T. Graft in business. 1931. 
comprehensive analytical index. Will be 318p. Vanguard, $3. 174 


helpful in many ways besides selection—for 
one, in the location of plays and other an- 
thology material thru the index or thru the 
full tables of contents given in the annota- 
tions. The philology section will give much 
needed aid in the selection of dictionaries, 
foreign language textbooks, etc. 


A list of books 


The thesis of this book is that American 
business is honeycombed with dishonesty and 
graft and the charge is supported by con- 
siderable concrete evidence. The author is a 
journalist and the story is told most inter- 
estingly. 


Shaw, Charles B. comp. 
for college libraries. 
A. L. A. $3.50. 
“Approximately 14,000 titles selected on 

the recommendation of 200 college teachers, 

librarians and other advisers.” Title page. 


1931. 810p. 


Huxley, Julian. What dareI think. 1931. 
278p. Harper, $2.50. 215 
The author looks into the future to con- 

sider how far biological science can influence 

human life. Interesting and stimulating es- 
says. 
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War, organized destruc- 
tion and mass murder. 1931. 310p. 
Vanguard, $3. 172.4 


The author argues that war is an inevit- 
able feature of modern civilization and that 
as the world is organized now all efforts to 
prevent wars are bound to be futile. He looks 
forward to the establishment of a warless so- 
ciety thru proletarian revolution. 


Nearing, Scott. 


Sociology 

Beard, Mary R. On understanding wom- 

en. 1931. 541p. Longmans, $3.50. 396 

Not an easy book to read in spite of the 
intrinsic interest of the subject matter—a 
survey of the history and achievements of 
women from primitive times to the present. 
Contains a wealth of material, but it must be 
dug out. 


Hobson, J. A. Poverty in plenty; the 
ethics of income. 1931. 92p. Macmil- 
lan, $1.25. 330 
Short essays by one of England’s leading 

economists in support of the thesis that the 

present economic order is anarchic and re- 
sults in maladjustment of production and 
consumption, with attendant unemployment, 
poverty, and waste. 

See Booklist 28:92 Nov. ’31 


Mooney, James D. Wages and the road 
ahead. 1931. 149p. Longmans, $2. 
331.2 
Argues that “the wave of wage reductions 
now sweeping the country constitutes a 
sound forward step on the road to recovery, 
provided these reductions reflect themselves 
in prices of consumer goods.” 


Merriam, Charles E. The written con- 
stitution and the unwritten attitude. 
1931. 89p. R. R. Smith, $1. 342.73 
Three brilliant short essays by America’s 

foremost authority on government, dealing 
respectively with the constitution, the rela- 
tions of large cities to the states, and politi- 
cal parties. Suggestive alike for the scholar 
and the general reader. 


Phelps, Edith M. University debaters 
annual. 1931. 4738p. Wilson, $2.25. 

374 

Covers The Young plan, Dominion status 

for India, Professionalism in college sports, 

the 18th amendment, the machine age, Free 

trade, Recognition of Russia, reforestation, 
and Compulsory unemployment insurance. 


Rogers, Stanley. The book of the sail- 
ing ship. 1931. 282p. illus. Crowell, 
$2.75. 387 
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The story of sailing ships interestingly told 
and fully illustrated. Suitable for either adult 
or juvenile. The ship book by Dukelow and 
Webster, listed with children’s books in this 
issue, is recommended for small libraries. 
Tramps and liners, by Van Metre, has a 
greater variety of infermation. 


Southard, Frank A. American industry 
in Europe. 1931. 264p. Houghton, $3. 
338 
A detailed, scholarly account of ie extent 
to which American manufacturers have es- 
tablished branches in Europe. Valuable as a 
source of information for studies of tariff 
and international economic policies. Deserves 
a place in all larger libraries. 


Van Metre, T. W. Tramps and liners. 
1931. 8324p. illus. Doubleday, $3. 387 
All sorts of information about ships and 

shipping plentifully illustrated with photo- 

graphs, drawings and diagrams. Gives a 

brief history of transportation in one chap- 

ter, a comparison of speed records in an- 
other, explains What makes them go, etc. 

Lacks only an index to make it completely 

desirable for library use. 


Reference Shelf. Wilson, 90¢. 

Chain stores, by Bloomfield 658.8 

Compulsory unemployment insurance, 
by Buehler 331.25 

Conscription of wealth in time of war, 
by Johnsen 336.2 

Trends in university education, by 
Hodgson 378 

The world court, by Muller 341.1 

Lobbying in congress, by Muller 328.3 


Pamphlets 
Lippmann, Walter. Notes on the crisis. 
1931. 28p. John Day, 25¢. 
Selections from Mr. Lippmann’s editorials 


in the New York World touching on domestic 
and foreign affairs. 


Stevenson, R. A. The Minnesota unem- 
ployment research project. 1931. 26p. 
University of Minnesota press. 
Volume 1, number 1 of the publications of 

the Employment Stabilization Institute. Oth- 

er reports will follow. We suggest that those 
interested send for the list of announced 


titles. Employment trends in St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis and Duluth is to be the second 
publication. 


Science and Useful Arts 
Allen, Frank. The universe; from crystal 
spheres to relativity. 1931. 145p. il- 
lus. Harcourt, $2. 523.1 
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An explanation of the theory of relativity 
that goes back to Pythagoras and traces 
the development of conceptions of the solar 
system down to the present. 

See Booklist 28:94 Nov. ’31 


Baynes, Ernest H. Wild life in the Blue 
Mountain forest. 1931. 140p._ illus. 
Macmillan, $2. 591.5 
Stories of contacts with wild animals in a 

forest preserve in New Hampshire. 
See Booklist 28:94 Nov. ’31 


Brown, L. and Heise, F. H. The lungs 
and the early stages of tuberculosis. 
1931. 151p. Appleton, $1.50. 616.2 
A book that tells the layman what he 

should know about the causes, symtoms and 

treatment of tuberculosis in its early stages. 

Published in Appleton’s useful Popular 

Health series. 

See Booklist 28:94 Nov. ’31 


Claassen, Cornelius J. Making farms 
pay. 1931. 126p. Macmillan, $2. 631.1 


The author proposes a new plan for suc- 
cessful farming—group management. He has 
in mind tenant farms, with which he has had 
a wide experience in Nebraska and adjacent 
states, but he sees no reason why the plan 
could not be adopted by any group of resi- 
dent farm owners. 


Daglish, Eric Fitch. The life story of 
beasts. 1931. 2238p. illus. Morrow, $3. 
590 


Beasts are here treated as birds were in 
the author’s previous book. He discusses 
their characteristics, their food, homes, court- 
ship, etc. with other chapters on Beasts as 
parents, Baby beasts, Seasonal life, Some 
very queer beasts and The intelligence of 
beasts. Beautifully illustrated with woodcuts. 


Davis, Watson. Science today. 1931. 
810p. illus. Harcourt, $2.50. 509 
These short papers by recognized scientists 

were originally presented as radio talks over 
the Columbia broadcasting system. They re- 
late to late developments in all the sciences, 
from astronomy and physics to anthropology 
and psychology. A useful book. 


Hawk, Ellison. The romance of trans- 
port. 1931. 3833p. illus. Crowell, $3. 
656 


The illustrations alone give an adequate 
idea of the development of means of trans- 
port from beasts of burden to the airship; 
and the text provides the necessary informa- 
tion for reference purposes. 
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Lydenberg, H. M. and Archer, John. The 
care and repair of books. 1931. 127p. 
Bowker, $2. 686 
An excellent summary of aids in keeping 

books in good repair, from the time they are 

properly opened, collated and placed on the 
shelf. Book foes and how to combat them 
are discussed, also the care of paper and 
vellum, and of leather and cloth. The chapter 
on Repair and mending is clear and helpful. 

The list of additional books on similar sub- 

jects is a valuable feature of the work. 
See Booklist 28:135 Dec. ’31 


Noe, Adolf C. Ferns, fossils and fuel. 
1931. 128p. illus. Rockwell, $1.25. 561 
An excellent introduction to paleobotany, 

describing the earth as it was in the days of 

the giant ferns and showing how the records 
can be read in the rocks. Also explains the 
origin of coal and oil, and has a good chap- 
ter on the origins of our common food plants. 


Price, Julian P. The young doctor thinks 

out loud. 1931. 187p. Appleton, $1.50. 

610 

This book will have a vocational value for 

the young man or woman who thinks of 
entering medicine as a profession. 


Stevens, Bertha. Child and universe. 
1931. 249p. illus. John Day, $3.75. 507 


Nature study on a cosmic scale. The author 
outlines a two years course for lower grades, 
beginning with the earth and its place in the 
universe, continuing with the moon, the 
stars, the inside of the earth, the earth’s 
surface. The lessons might be adaptable to 
the needs of science teachers, club leaders, or 
for home instruction, and the beautiful photo- 
graphic illustrations would be a joy to any 
user. 


Fine Arts 


Eipper, Paul. Circus; men, beasts, and 
joys of the road. 1931. 2138p. illus. 
Viking, $3. 791 
Barnum and Bailey and Buffalo Bill were 

influences in the author’s boyhood, and all 

his life he has haunted circuses as well as 
zoos and has made friends with circus people. 

His book describes the life of a typical Euro- 

pean traveling circus and is illustrated with 

photographs by Hedda Walther. 


Godfrey, Walter H. The story of archi- 
tecture in England. n.d. 154; 151p. 
illus. Harper, $6. 720.942 
An unusually well-illustrated work of in- 

terest alike to student of architecture and to 

traveler. Two volumes bound in one with 
separate paging and separate indexes. 
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Pelikan, Alfred G. The art of the child. 

1931. 123p. illus. Bruce, $3. 740 

A book of unusual interest for art teachers 
by the art supervisor of the Milwaukee 
schools. It consists of a series of examples of 
art work done by children from the first to 
the 8th grades with an accompanying analy- 
sis and criticism. 


Smith, Harry B. First nights and first 


editions. 1931. 3825p. illus. Little, 
$3.50. 792 
The librettist who collaborated with De 


Koven in Robin Hood and with Victor Her- 
bert in many later successes, has also been 
a collector of rare books. He writes of both 
interests in this book, but the theatrical in- 
terest dominates, and playgoers of the older 
generation will find it especially entertaining. 


Literature 


Koht, Halvdan. The old Norse sagas. 
1931. 191p. Norton, $2.50. 839.6 
This little volume by the biographer of Ib- 

sen should prove useful in a library. It is 
based on lectures delivered at the Lowell In- 
stitute in Boston in 1930, and is composed of 
nine chapters devoted to such aspects as The 
art of the sagas, Origin of the saga; The 
earliest written sagas; Historical value of 
the sagas. Is indexed. 


Watson, E. B. and Pressey, B. comps. 
Contemporary Drama: English and 
Irish plays; v. 2. 1931. 446p. Scrib- 


ner, $1.25. 822.08 
Contents: Mr. Pim passes by, by Milne; 


The circle, by Maugham; Loyalties, by Gals- 
worthy; Dear Brutas, by Barrie; Juno and 
the paycock, by O’Casey. 


Allen, Frederick Lewis. Only yesterday. 
1931. 3870p. Harper, $3.75. 973.9 
“An informal history of the ninteen-twen- 

ties’ somewhat in the vein of Mark Sulli- 

van. Since it ends with the stock crash, it 

may prove to be of more than temporary im- 

portance as a record of the closing years of 

an economic era. 


History and Travel 


Old Mother Mexico. 1931. 
270p. illus. Houghton, $3. 917.2 
A picturesque and entertaining view of 

Mexico. The author is a Los Angeles news- 

paper man who knows Mexico and Mexicans 

from long association. 


Carr, Harry. 


Chamberlin, William Henry. Soviet Rus- 
sia. rev. ed. 1931. 486p. illus. Little, 
$3.50. 914.7 
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A revised edition of one of the best books 
on Russia for the general reader. Two new 
chapters have been added dealing with the 
working out of the five year plan. The chap- 
ter on revolutionary personalities has been 
revised to take in the newer figures, and 
statements now outdated have been corrected 
thruout the work. 


Davis, Mary Lee. We are Alaskans. 
1931. 3835p. illus. Wilde, $3.50. 917.98 
A volume that supplements the author’s 

former book on Alaska, Uncle Sam’s attic, 

treating this time chiefly of the people, with 
many interesting character sketches. 
See Booklist 28:99 Nov. ’3 


Dorsey, George A. Man’s own show: 


civilization. 1931. 977p. Harper, $5. 
901 
A long work completed just before the 


author’s death. Drawing on biology, psy- 
chology and his own field, anthropology, he 
attempts to tell how civilization has de- 
veloped. 

See Booklist 28:55 Oct. ’31 


Glasscock, C. B. The big bonanza. 1931. 
3855p. illus. Bobbs, $3.50. 979.3 
Adds a chapter to western history in tell- 

ing the story of the Comstock lode in Neva- 

da, on of the biggest gold strikes ever made. 

Price somewhat high for the amount of read- 

ing matter. 


Morris, Earl H. The temple of the war- 
riors. 1931. 251p. illus. Scribner, $5. 
913 
A book telling of “the adventure of explor- 
ing and restoring a masterpiece of native 
American architecture in the ruined Maya 
city of Chichen Itza, Yucatan.’’ The author 
was director of excavations and he provides 
a well written, as well as authoritative ac- 
count, with many and excellent illustrations. 
See Booklist 28:145 Dec. ’31 


Noe, Adolf Carl. Golden days of soviet 
Russia. 1931. 181p. Rockwell, $2. 
914.7 
The author, who is a professor of paleo- 
botany in the University of Chicago, was a 
member of a commission employed by the 
soviet government to study the coal resources 
of the country. He gives a simple, unadorned 
account of what he saw and did, with many 
interesting sidelights not brought out in other 
books. 


Simonds, Frank H. They won the war. 
1931. 109p. Harper, $1. 940.3 
A review of the military careers of five 

world war leaders: Pershing, Foch, Petain, 

Haig, Joffre, Ludendorff. 
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Strunsky, Simeon. The rediscovery of 
Jones. 1931. 215p. Little, $2. 917.3 


The author rises to the defence of the com- 
mon everyday American, answering some of 
the charges most often made against him— 
that he is standardized, mechanized, senti- 
mental about home and mother, that he 
plays his games vicariously, and so on. Has 
much common sense, but is sometimes a little 
labored. 


Wright, John C. The crooked tree. 170p. 
illus. C. Fayette Erwin, Harbor 
Springs, Mich. $1.50. 970.1 


These legends and stories, while they relate 
more particularly to Michigan, will have an 
interest for some Wisconsin libraries also. 
Many of them are stories of Mackinac and 
of the Great Lakes, and there are unusual 
bits of Indian history and legend interwoven. 
The pictures of lake scenes from photographs 
are attractive. 


Biography 


Dakers, Andrew. The tragic queen; a 
study of Mary, Queen of Scots. 1931. 
8319p. illus. Houghton, $3. 921 


This life of Mary Stuart, throwing new 
light on some of the controversial matters, 
will be of interest in larger libraries. 


Dickinson, Emily. Letters; ed. by Mabel 
Loomis Todd. 457p. Harper, $4. 921 


Mabel Loomis Todd was the original editor 
of Emily Dickinson’s poems and letters. The 
present work contains all the material of 
the edition published in 1894, with additions 
of many complete letters as well as deleted 
portions from the previously published work. 
Contains no new or startling revelations, the 
editor implying that the popular assumption 
that the family kept important documents 
secret is untrue. 


Foster, Larimore. Larry; thoughts of 
youth. 1931. 152p. illus. John Day, 
$1.25. 921 


These extracts from a diary, supplemented 
by English themes and occasional poems, give 
glimpses into the mind and heart of modern 
college youth. The book has already proved 
widely popular. Originally published at $1, 
the price is now raised to $1.25. 


Haines, Lynn and Dora B. The Lind- 
berghs. 1931. 307p. Vanguard, $2.50. 
921 

Altho the authors set out to tell the story 
of the three generations of Lindberghs, begin- 
ning with August who homesteaded a claim 
in Minnesota in 1861 and ending with 
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Charles who flew the Atlantic in 1927, this 
book is really the biography of Charles 
August, of the second generation, with a care- 
ful anlysis of his record in congress. The 
story was worth telling and is well told by 
the authors, who were personal friends. 


Hyden, Walford. Pavlova. 1931. 259p. 
illus. Little, $3. 921 


A character study rather than a biography 
by a writer, who as Pavlova’s musical direc- 
tor, was closely associated with her career. 
Notes on her individual dances will be of 
particular interest to students of the dance. 

See Booklist 28 :101 Nov. ’31 


Koht, Halvdan. Life of Ibsen. 2.v. il- 
lus. Norton, $7.50. 921 
This serious, scholarly work is worth 


bringing to the attention of all students of 
Ibsen. It gives a readable account of his 
early life, takes up in turn each of the great 
dramas as they were written, and discusses 
Ibsen as a world figure. One of the publica- 
tions of the American Scandinavian founda- 
tion. 


McAdoo, William G. Crowded years. 
1931. 542p. illus. Houghton, $5. 921 


His personal and political relationships 
with Woodrow Wilson, and his own part in 
developing the Federal Reserve system and 
financing the war are the oustanding inter- 
ests in Mr. McAdoo’s book. Written in in- 
formal, easy style; a book for men. 


Pringle, Henry F. Theodore Roosevelt. 
1931. 627p. illus. Harcourt, $5. 921 


Written by a young man in his early ’30’s, 
too young to have come under the glamour 
of Roosevelt’s personality, this is perhaps 
the first of a series of more impartial bio- 
graphies than we have heretofore had. Well 
written and carefully documented. For larger 
libraries and others where any special inter- 
est exists. 


Fiction 


Barnes, Margaret Ayer. Westward pas- 
sage. 1931. 323p. Houghton, $2.50. 


Westward passage is lighter both in tone 
and scope than Years of grace. Returning 
home on an ocean liner Olivia Ottendorf en- 
counters her first husband Nicholas Allen, the 
now famous novelist whom she had not seen 
since her divorce and remarriage ten years 
before. Under the spell of shipboard, they 
fall in love again and Olivia is faced with a 
difficult choice between Harry and content- 
ment and romance with Nick. If intended as 
a serious analysis of the emotions of a wom- 
an approaching middle age, the book is un- 
convincing. 
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Blake, Clarice. The roofs of Weir. 1931. 
263p. Little, $2. 


Under the roofs of Weir, outwardly so fair, 
there is unhappiness and suffering; a fami- 
ly dominated by a petty tyrant, who rules 
them all with an ingenious cruelty which he 
hides under a guise of softspoken selfright- 
eousness—all except Ardy, who, cheated out 
of love and happiness by the trickery of her 
father, devotes her life to obtaining for her 
younger sister what she had been denied. 


Burt, Katharine Newlin. A man’s own 


country. 1931. 26lp. Houghton, $2. 

A lively story with plenty of plot interest, 
but the lover of a dyed-in-the wool western 
yarn may agree with the foreman that there 
are too many women around. 


Dunsany, Lord. The travel tales of Mr. 
Joseph Jorkens. 1931. 304p. Putnam, 
$2. 

Whimsical tales of a modern Baron Mun- 
chausen. Of interest to readers looking for 
the unusual. 


Farnol, Jeffery. A jade of destiny. 1931. 
3826p. Little, $2.50. 

A typical Farnolesque novel concerning a 
plot against the life of Queen Elizabeth, in 
which Captain Jocelyn Dinwiddie, erstwhile 
soldier of fortune, rescues a young earl from 
evil companions, saves the life of his queen, 
and wins the beautiful Lady Ione Fane for 
wife. 


Livingston, Armstrong. In cold blood. 
1931. 316p. Bobbs, $2. 
An amusing account of the way Jimmy 
Traynor, super detective, solved a murder 


mystery. Clevelrly worked out. 


Manning-Sanders, Ruth. The growing 
trees. 1931. 370p. Morrow, $2.50. 
James, the imaginative youth, writes 

about unicorn, journeys to London and falls 
in love. Vetta, beautiful and mercenary, 
leaves him sadder and wiser, but what mat- 
ter—there’s a younger sister, one who cares 
about unicorns. A light, buoyant tale told 
with humor and beauty. 


Ryerson, Florence and Clements, Colin. 
Fear of fear. 1931. 311p. Appleton, 
$2. 

Mystery story with a well-worked out plot 
and a not too improbable ending. 


Minot, John Clair. The best college sto- 
ries I know. 1931. 3183p. Wilde, $2. 
A collection of eleven stories presenting va- 

rious phases of college life, from Harvard to 

Illinois, from Yale to Michigan. Made up of 

stories of the more thoughtful type. 
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Oppenheim, E. P. Gangster’s glory. 1931. 
239p. Little, $2. 


Thrilling tale of a super detective who 
succeeds in penetrating the inner circle of a 
criminal club, to disrupt it by playing on the 
vanity of its members. 


Roth, Joseph. Job, the story of a simple 
man. 1931. 279p. Viking, $2.50. 


In its suffering and its patient endurance 
of sorrow, Mendel Singer’s life repeats that 
of the Biblical Job. The story, which is told 
with a direct simplicity, brings him from 
Russia to New York, robs him of his fami- 
ly one by one, through war, death, and in- 
sanity, but finally by a miracle restores to 
him the afflicted child, Menuchim, left behind 
in Europe, now a world-recognized musician. 
Not needed in small libraries. 


Thomas, Adrienne. Katrin becomes a 
soldier. 1931. 321p. Little, $2.50. 


In this delicately written diary of a young 
Alsatian girl one reviews again the torture 
of woman’s heart in war time. The book, 
already a best-seller in Germany, is notable 
among other war literature for the nafve, 
touching charm of the diarist—a gentleness 
which saves the work from brutality, and at 
the same time intensifies its agony. 


Children’s Books 


Beaty, John Y. Old Abe, the story of a 
Lincoln sheep. 1931. 64p. Rockwell, 
50¢. 

Billy Berk, the story of a Berkshire pig 
was noted in the Bulletin last March. It 
now has two companion volumes, the one 
named above and Spotty, the story of a Hol- 
stein cow, and Sunshine Rose, the story of a 
Shetland pony. All good values for the price. 


d’Aulaire, Ingri and Edgar Parin. The 
magic rug. 1931. illus. Doubleday, 
$2.50. 


Tells how the designs on an oriental rug 
came to life and brought exciting experiences 
to John, a little boy who loved marvels and 
adventures. Striking lithographic illustra- 
tions. 


Dukelow, Jean H. and Webster, H. H. 
The ship book. 280p. illus. Houghton, 
$1.50. 387 


An unusual book for boys and girls, con- 
taining a very interesting history of ship- 
ping, anecdotes of famous ships, and a section 
on model ships. Lists of books about ships 
are scattered thru the various chapters, and 
a glossary of nautical terms and a good in- 
dex will make it a favorite with the librarian 
as well as with the children. 
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Fisher, Anthony R. This man-made 
world. 1931. 112p. illus. Rockwell, 
$1.25. 608 


The story of inventions, from the discovery 
of fire to the perfection of the airplane, brief- 
ly and interestingly told. The first of a series 
of books on man’s progress. 


Fry, Margaret. Man and his customs. 
1931. 112p. illus. Rockwell, $1.25. 390 
As a first book on folkways, this book dis- 

cusses the origins of some of our common 

customs, the custom of owning things, the 
custom of work, of fashion, of etiquette, etc. 

Written for quite young children. 


Hyde, F. S. and Slown, R. C. Safety 
programs and activities for elementary 
and junior high schools. 1931. 265p. 
illus. Beckley-Cardy, $1.25. 614.8 
A series of programs for the year, empha- 

sizing a special topic for each month, safety 

on the streets, for one, fire prevention, for 

another, safe ways of using electricity, for a 

third, and so on. 


Lathrop, Dorothy P. The fairy circus. 

1931. 66p. illus. Macmillan, $3. 

Altho expensive for the small library, this 
picture book will be found delightful by the 
library that can afford unusual books. Tells 
the story of the fairies who were enclosed 
within the big circus tent when it was set 
up and who decided to have a circus of their 
own. 


Olcott, Frances J. comp. Tales of the 
Persian genii. 1931. new ed. 276p. il- 
lus. Houghton, $3. 398 


Several new stories have been added to 
this collection of colorful tales of the Orient. 


Perkins, Lucy Fitch. 
twins. 1931. 1538p. 
$1.75. 

The twins are Sam and Dilly, short for 
Samson and Delilah. They are five years 
old and unusually mischievous, and their ad- 
ventures will be entertaining to children of 
about fourth grade. Conversations are in 
dialect. 


Stevenson, R. L. A child’s garden of 
verses. 1931. 126p. Scribner, $1. 821 
An attractive edition illustrated by Flor- 

ence Storer. 


The pickaninny 
illus. Houghton, 


Tippett, James S. Toys and toy makers. 
1931. 144p. illus. Harper, $2.50. 790 
Anecdotes about the people who make 

toys, from individual workers in foreign 

countries to large factories in America. The 
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last chapter “Facts and figures” gives in- 
teresting statistics, and an annotated bibli- 
ography is an additional feature of value 
to the librarian. 


Walden, Jane B. Igloo. 1931. 207p. il- 
lus. Putnam, $2.50. 636.7 
This story of Rear Admiral Byrd’s fox 

terrior pet is sympathetically told and will 

find many readers. 


The Intermediate Shelf 


Berry, Erick. Illustrations of Cynthia. 
1931. 205p. Harcourt, $2. 


A series of stories about a group of young 
people in an art school. A variation from the 
usual school story and of especial interest 
to older girls. 


Field, Rachel. Calico bush. 1931. 2138p. 
illus. Macmillan, $2.50. 

Colonial Maine in its days of first settle- 
ment is the background for this story. The 
hardships of pioneer life and the dangers 
from hostile Indians make it a very exciting 
tale of adventure. 


James, Bessie R. and James, Marquis. 
Six feet six. 1931. 251p. illus. Bobbs, 
$2.50. 921 
Adapted from the longer biography, The 

raven, this life of Sam Houston makes good 

reading for young people. 


Johnston, Mary. Hunting shirt. 
257p. Little, $2. 

To keep his vow to restore Myra Fontaine’s 
lost necklace Hunting Shirt, whose other 
name is McCleod, goes into the forest on a 
quest that lasts two years. He meets Fire 
Tree, the Indian chief who has the necklace 
in his possession, but finds him a friend not 
an enemy. And he meets Marian, a captive 
white girl. A beautifully written and roman- 
tic story for young people. 

See Booklist 28:151 Dec. ’31 


Johnston, Mary. To have and to hold. 
1931. 331p. illus. Houghton, $2.50. 


An unusually handsome edition of this 
perennial favorite, with pictures by Frank E. 
Schoonover. 


Kelly, Eric P. The golden star of Halich. 
1931. 215p. illus. Macmillan, $2.50. 
This third book completes the early history 

of Poland and will be enjoyed by young peo- 

ple who liked The Trumpeter of Krakow. 


Price, Edith Ballinger. The fork in the 
road. 1931. 240p. Century, $2. 
A delightful story of twin sisters of wide- 
ly different temperaments. For older girls. 


1931. 
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TO LIBRARY TRUSTEES 


The Council of the American Library Association at its meeting in 
Chicago, December 28-30, adopted the following resolution. 


The American Library Association believes that the 
depression offers a challenge to the public libraries of 
America, as it does to newspapers, magazines and oth- 
er agencies for the diffusion of knowledge. The book 
supply, reading room space and personnel of libraries 
are being taxed now as never before because of the un- 
precedented number of readers and students. Eco- 
nomic insecurity breeds intellectual unrest, sending 
many thoughtful men and women to books, while idle- 
ness and lack of funds increase the popularity of read- 
ing as recreation. The loss of a job makes a man think 
about his education equipment for another job. 


The American Library Association recognizes the 
extraordinary difficulties brought about by the eco- 
nomic situation and, while advising all reasonable 
economy, calls upon library trustees to champion the 
cause of the library before appropriating bodies, point- 
ing out the necessity of maintaining, in spite of all ob- 
stacles, those essential services which promote intelli- 
gent think and vocational education or re-education, 
and which help to keep up the public morale. 








